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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools was held in Chicago March 18-21, 
1930. The meeting was attended by a representative group of college 
executives, high-school inspectors, and secondary-school principals. 
The attendance, which was about nine hundred, was the largest in 
the history of the Association. 

The interest in the meeting seemed to be greater than in previous 
years. The greater interest was doubtless due in part to the fact that 
the program provided for the discussion of the highly controversial 
problem of athletics. During the sessions the Chicago Tribune de- 
clared that the “powerful North Central Association gave a knock- 
out blow to college- and university-conducted preparatory athletic 
tournaments.”’ This statement is indicative of the interest taken in 
the attitude of the North Central Association toward a phase of 
athletics. 

The Commission on Secondary Schools —The Commission on 
Secondary Schools examined reports from approximately 2,400 
secondary schools and recommended 2,347 schools for approval by 
the Association. Of this number, 105 are new schools. The Com- 
mission enforced its standards with some severity, with the result 
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that 280 schools were warned for violation of standards. C. C. Brown, 
secretary of the Commission, presented a report in which he called 
attention to the following facts: (1) total enrolment in the high 
schools approved by the North Central Association, 1,005,637; (2) 
average enrolment, 452; (3) number of new teachers employed, 
10,365; (4) total number of teachers employed, 46,517. His report 
also related to trends in practice in the organization of schools. The 
complete report on the data from the secondary schools will be pub- 
lished in issues of the North Central Association Quarterly. 

Dean C. R. Maxwell, of the University of Wyoming, presented a 
report on the success of high-school graduates in the first year of 
college work. A few of his generalizations are as follows: 

A much larger number of high-school graduates from North Central high 
schools entered college in 1928 than in 1924, although the percentage of gradu- 
ates entering college had decreased slightly. 

The size of the high school has little relation to its percentage of failures. 
Those enrolling over 3,000 have the highest percentages, both in hours and in 
students; and those under 100, the smallest. The variation is comparatively 
small among all groups. 

If we rank the types of institutions according to the percentage of semester 
hours failed, we have the following: state universities and state colleges, 12.7 
per cent; private colleges and universities, 8.7 per cent; junior colleges, 8.1 per 
cent; and teacher-training institutions, 5.5 per cent. 

The success of a student in a higher institution depends largely upon the one 
that he selects. 

The complete report by Dean Maxwell was published in the North 
Central Association Quarterly for March. In presenting his report, 
Dean Maxwell declared that persons should avoid drawing un- 
warranted conclusions from the data presented in the tables as com- 
plete facts regarding the success of students were not secured. He 
stated, however, that the tables include the records of 90 per cent 
of the graduates of June, 1928, who later enrolled in higher institu- 
tions. 

The Commission did not make any radical changes in the stand- 
ards for accrediting. However, the former recommendations regard- 
ing library facilities and the training of librarians were made more 
specific and more emphatic. 

The officers elected by the Commission for the ensuing year are: 
Chairman: L. N. McWhorter, assistant superintendent of schools, 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota. Secretary: H. G. Hotz, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

The Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula.—The problem of 
stimulating and directing the revision of the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary school was the major issue before the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula. The interest in the work of this commission 
was never more active. Many of the reports on objectives, new ma- 
terials, and trends, prepared by committees of the Commission, are 
now available in printed form and may be secured through the office 
of the secretary of the Association. 

The Commission re-elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Chairman: Thomas M. Deam, Joliet Township High School 
and Junior College, Joliet, Illinois. Secretary: Will French, asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education.—The Board 
of Review of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
devoted long hours to the reviewing of the applications of colleges 
seeking approval. Several teacher-training institutions were trans- 
ferred to the college list. A few institutions were dropped from the 


list, and the applications of several were refused. Two institutions 
appealed to the Executive Committee from the adverse decisions of 
the Commission, but the action of the Commission was sustained 
in each case. 

In a discussion of athletics Howard J. Savage, of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, said: 


It was an officer of this association who noted that the relation of colleges and 
universities to regional accrediting bodies such as yours is complicated by a 
reluctance to acknowledge defects in the handling of athletics at individual 
institutions. From one point of view, it may seem curious that, although ad- 
ministrators are ready to admit deficiencies in curriculums, in the training of 
their teachers, in library facilities, in laboratories and provision for research, as 
well as many other matters, they appear reluctant to admit that their adminis- 
tration of athletics leaves anything to be desired. College athletics are the 
tenderest spot in our whole structure of higher education, whether respecting 
inter Allegiate relationships or local educational problems. 


It is the writer’s opinion that the North Central Association is 
likely to exercise a marked influence in the improvement of the 
athletic situation in the colleges as well as in the secondary schools. 
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The dues for four-year colleges and teachers’ colleges were in- 
creased from twenty-five to fifty dollars a year in order to make a 
larger sum of money available for the research programs in the field 
of standards for higher institutions. 

The officers re-elected by the Commission for the ensuing year 
are: Chairman: H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Vice-chairman: C. S. Boucher, University of Chicago. Secretary: 
George F. Zook, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

General activities of the Association.—The Executive Committee 
nominated for honorary membership the former presidents, secre- 
taries, and treasurers of the Association who were not already hon- 
orary members. The Association confirmed the nominations and 
directed that the list of honorary members be published. 

The program this year included discussions of such topics as the 
following: the success of high-school graduates in college, a compre- 
hensive statistical report on the secondary schools, college-entrance 
requirements in English, science-teaching in schools approved by the 
North Central Association, experimental work in secondary educa- 
tion, the status of athletics in colleges and secondary schools, and 
minimum library standards for high schools. 

Among the speakers from outside the membership of the Associa- 
tion were F. L. McVey, president of the University of Kentucky; 
Howard J. Savage, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching; and Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the Department 
of the Interior. The addresses of these speakers will appear in issues 
of the North Central Association Quarterly. 

The presidential address given by W. P. Morgan, president of the 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois, dealt with 
the relation of teacher-training institutions to the North Central 
Association. It was based on a careful study of the proceedings of 
the Association and showed that teacher-training institutions have 

_from the beginning played an important part in the Association. 

Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, discussed the work 
of the National Advisory Committee on Education and defined some 
of the issues involved in the relation of the federal government to 
education. 

D. B. Waldo, president of the Western State Teachers College, 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan, presented a report on the effort that has 
been made to secure an appropriation from Congress for a nation- 
wide study of the training of teachers. His report gave reason for 
confidence that funds for the survey will be provided. 

Professor L. V. Koos, of the University of Chicago, outlined the 
plans for the nation-wide study of secondary education, a project in 
which the North Central Association has taken a very active 
interest. 

The annual banquet was the occasion for brief addresses by the 
delegates from the other four regional associations. The New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was represented 
for the first time in the history of that association. Its representative 
was Professor R. N. Corwin, of Yale University. The Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States was repre- 
sented by R. L. Marquis, president of the North Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Denton, Texas. The Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland sent as its dele- 
gate Professor Adam Leroy Jones, of Columbia University. The 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools was repre- 
sented by Professor Freeman Daughters, of the University of 
Montana. Two of the delegates expressed surprise at the amount of 
work transacted at the annual meeting, and one delegate said that 
the Association is certainly entitled to be called ‘‘a working organ- 
ization.” 

The newspapers showed more interest in the sessions than former- 
ly. One reporter, however, said: “You know a newspaper reporter 
can understand a crime, but it is quite impossible to understand what 
takes place at the meetings of this association.” He then added: 
“Those of you in the field of education criticize newspaper men for 
playing up crimes. If you would carry on your educational meetings 
in such a way that we could understand what is going on, we would 
play up your educational meetings.” As a result of the interest of the 
newspapers, the Executive Committee of the Association instructed 
the secretary to arrange for the services of a trained reporter at the 
1931 sessions who will organize material for distribution to the rep- 
resentatives of the press. 

The Association elected the following officers: President: Merle 
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Prunty, superintendent of schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. First vice- 
president: C. R. Maxwell, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming. Second vice-president: G. W. Willett, Lyons Township High 
School and Junior College, La Grange, Illinois. Secretary: J. B. 
Edmonson, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Treasur- 
er: E. H. K. McComb, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Dean M. E. Haggerty, of the University of Minnesota, and 
Willis E. Tower, district superintendent of schools, Chicago, were 
re-elected members of the Executive Committee. James M. Wood, 
of Stephens College, Columbia University, was elected a member of 
the Executive Committee to fill the unexpired term of Merle 
Prunty. 

The Association voted to hold its next annual meeting at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, March 17-20, 1931. 


J. B. Epmonson, Secretary 


IS THERE AN OVERSUPPLY OF TEACHERS? 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin for 


March, G. E. Carrothers, inspector of high schools for the state, 
writes as follows in answer to the question whether there is an over- 
supply of teachers: 


The impression that there is a general oversupply of teachers is erroneous. 
No doubt an article which appeared in a recent issue of the New York Times has 
given some momentum to this impression. But at least three phases of the ques- 
tion apparently have been overlooked: (1) the article in the Times refers only to 
elementary-school teachers in New York City; (2) an oversupply of teachers is 
to be found, if found at all, only in a few large cities; and (3) the teachers 
licensed in New York City in January, 1929, were given only temporary certifi- 
cates. 

The director of teacher-training in one of the teachers’ colleges of Michigan 
reports that, of the 111 rural-school teachers enrolled a year ago with the ap- 
pointment bureau of that institution, all were placed but 15; and, of the 148 
candidates securing degrees, all were placed but 17. Furthermore, all the candi- 
dates in the fields of art, commerce, home economics, manual arts, and music 
were placed. This director insists that, unless speedy and definite changes in 
enrolment can be brought about, we are certain to have a very real shortage of 
elementary-school teachers for the next three years at least. In Michigan, and 
doubtless in many other states, there is now an actual undersupply of teachers 
for rural- and elementary-school positions. 
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During the past fifteen years the enrolment in Michigan high schools has 
increased from 86,000 to 143,000. This increase has thrown a heavy responsi- 
bility on the high-school teaching personnel, with the result that the call for 
trained teachers has been greater than the supply. The state university, the 
teachers’ colleges, and the private institutions have been making a consistent 
attempt over a period of years to meet this need. Inquiry among superintend- 
ents and college appointment bureaus reveals the fact that there is still an under- 
supply of trained teachers for the secondary schools of the state. 

A study made by a graduate student in the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan showed that in 1923-24, of the teachers in the non—North 
Central Association high schools (the smaller high schools), 62 per cent had only 
two years of training beyond the high school. For the year 1928-29 only 30 per 
cent of the teachers had so little training. In 1923-24, 37 per cent of the teachers 
in these smaller high schools held Bachelor’s degrees. Five years later 67 per 
cent held degrees. During this period the University of Michigan increased its 
contribution of trained teachers to the smaller schools from 5 per cent to a little 
more than 1o per cent. In other words, during this five-year period the Uni- 
versity of Michigan doubled the number of teachers it supplied to the smaller 
high schools of the state. 

At the present rate of increase in the number of teachers holding degrees, in 
about three years all teachers in the accredited high schools of Michigan will be 
college graduates. Clearly, until that much-to-be-desired condition has been 
reached, we need have no anxiety in regard to the threatened oversupply of 
teachers for the secondary schools. 


PROBLEM BOYS 


A recent publication of the Crime Commission of New York 
State merits the attention of all school officers. The publication is 
entitled A Study of Problem Boys and Their Brothers by the Sub- 
Commission on Causes and Effects of Crime. The Letter of Trans- 
mittal contains the following paragraphs. 


The present study shows that environment is selective. Members of the 
same family circle live in different environments as their varying intelligence, 
emotional stability, and other traits cause their acceptance by one social group 
and their rejection by others. The findings suggest the inadequacy of programs 
aimed at the presentation of a uniform environment with the hope of attaining 
uniform behavior. It leads us away from mass-production methods, particular- 
ly in education, showing that a mass policy results in grave individual harm. 

The study was made and the report written by Harry M. Shulman, re- 
search worker for the Sub-Commission on Causes, under the direction of the 
members of the Sub-Commission. Professor Raymond Moley, of Columbia 
University, acted as adviser. 
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A summary of the findings is as follows: 


1. The problem boys were, on the average, duller in intelligence than their 
normal brothers, the median I.Q. for the problem boys being 75, indicative of 
borderline intelligence, while the median for the normals was 86, which is indica- 
tive of dull intelligence. Thus, borderline intelligence was associated with 
delinquency. 

2. The problem boys were, on the average, inferior to their brothers in 
grasp of school subjects, their median educational quotient being 81, as com- 
pared with 92.5 for the non-problem boys. Thus, incapacity in school subjects 
was associated with delinquency as well as with retarded intelligence. 

3. School retardations were, on the average, two and one-half times as 
frequent among the problem boys as among the non-problem brothers. Thus, 
repeated school failure was associated with delinquency as well as with retarded 
intelligence. 

4. The problem boys were not only superior to their brothers in mechanical 
ability, but their scores were actually superior to those made by unselected New 
York city school children, 60 per cent of the problem boys exceeding the age 
medians of the latter. Thus, superior mechanical ability in an unfavorable en- 
vironment was associated with delinquency. 

5. The planfulness ability of both the problem and non-problem groups was 
similar, both being below average, with quotients of 83 and 81.5. 

6. The two groups were comparable in age, the median age of the problem 
boys being fifteen years and of the non-problem being the same. 

7. Delinquent behavior, involving property offenses, was in all instances 
associated with incorrigible behavior of other sorts. The young thief was socially 
ill in a variety of ways. Stealing was merely a symptom of graver and deeper 
social maladjustment. 

8. Superficial probation supervision was in most cases ineffective. 

9. Teachers paid slight attention to the individuality of their pupils, 
recognizing neither their vocational nor their personality needs. 


The statement of recommendations is too long to be quoted in 
full. The special recommendations relating to schools are as follows: 


Schools should utilize the superior performance ability of potential and 
actual delinquents by giving them education through the use of concrete mate- 
rials. The potential industrial value of superior mechanical ability must be 
appreciated and the responsibility accepted for the industrial training of this 
group of children. Junior trade schools, as unsuccessfully sought by the board 
of education, should be established, and the support of public-minded citizens 
must be aroused for this program as an integral link in the chain of delinquency 
prevention. 

The department of visiting teachers and the psycho-educational clinic of 
the board of education should have increased budgets and personnel. Money 
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should be spent here rather than on probationary schools, which represent an 
obsolete punitive approach to delinquency treatment that is unnecessary with 
children so young as those in the public schools. 

Steps such as the limitation of initial enrolment to children mentally capable 
of receiving graded instruction, or the adoption of a “‘constant-promotion plan,” 
as described in this report, or a combination of both with a trade program in 
the upper grades, should be taken to eliminate the emotional disturbances and 
dislike of school engendered by repeated failures. 

The causes of school behavior problems require a more adequate analysis 
than is possible with the present system of conduct marks. For the present 
praise-and-blame system of A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s, etc., must be substituted a more 
significant description of behavior in terms that make possible the planning of 
corrective personality treatment on a basis much wider than merely that of 
approval or disapproval. 

Teachers should be taught in the training schools not only academic 
psychology but a course in behavior problems which will enable them to main- 
tain an objective and impersonal attitude toward delinquents in the classroom 
instead of falling into emotional and unanalytical responses of displeasure. 
Teachers lacking in poise and understanding should not be assigned to schools 
where there are many delinquency cases. 


TEACHERS’ UNION DEFEATED IN SEATTLE 


A spirited school election was held in Seattle, Washington, on 
March 11, at which Frank S. Bayley and Dietrich Schmitz were 
elected school trustees on a platform of opposition to High School 
Chapter No. 200 of the American Federation of Teachers, which is 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. The Board of Di- 
rectors outlawed this organization of teachers by school legislation in 
May, 1928, requiring high-school teachers to declare non-member- 
ship in the federation as a condition antecedent to receiving con- 
tracts for the ensuing year. 

Despite the fact that the Superior Court for the state of Washing- 
ton for King County had sustained the action of the Seattle Board of 
Directors in an injunction suit brought by the teachers’ union and 
the fact that the State Supreme Court had reaffirmed the findings of 
the lower court, a quiet campaign was carried on by members of the 
veachers’ union during the school year 1928-29 which resulted in 
the defeat of two board members for re-election at the annual elec- 
tion in March, 1929. In this election the issues were not clearly 
defined, although the opposition to the regular board members was 
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financed to the extent of $500 by the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

Prior to the annual election this spring it became apparent to the 
superintendent of schools, Thomas R. Cole, that another quiet cam- 
paign was being carried on to elect additional members of the Board 
of Directors who would favor the teachers’ union. As a means of 
bringing the real issue in the school election clearly before the people 
of Seattle, Superintendent Cole declined to accept re-election on the 
ground that he did not care to continue as superintendent if the 
members of the Board of Directors were to be divided on questions 
of class interests foreign to the welfare of the schools. His statement 
to the Board of Directors and the people of Seattle at the time was 
as follows: 


The vital question confronting the citizens of Seattle so far as the public 
schools are concerned is this: Shall we, or shall we not, permit the schools to 
become involved in politics? That is the important issue to be settled at the 
March election, and the outcome will mean much to the city educationally and 
financially. It is my belief that the affiliation of a group of teachers with any one 
class of society which is politically organized will result eventually in a politically 
controlled system of public schools. Experience has clearly proved that such a 
system of schools opens the door to inefficiency and extravagance. This is the 
issue that should be made clear to the voters, and each candidate for the Board 
of Directors should declare himself so that there can be no mistake as to where 
he stands. 


It is to be regretted that Superintendent Cole found it necessary 
to decline re-election as the only means of arousing the citizens of 
Seattle to a realization of the menace of factional politics in the ad- 
ministration of their schools. The outcome of the election seems to 
indicate that the people met the issue squarely when it was clearly 
defined. 


The Board of Directors has appointed Worth McClure to succeed 
Superintendent Cole. Mr. McClure served for a number of years as 
assistant superintendent in the Seattle school system and can be re- 
lied on to guard the schools from politics and selfish group interests. 


REGISTRATION IN SUMMER HIGH SCHOOLS 


The following statement was published in the New York Sun. 
The number of pupils in New York State who attend summer high schools has 
increased approximately 150 per cent in the last five years, since the State De- 
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partment of Education has recognized a summer high school education, accord- 
ing to figures announced by Dr. Avery W. Skinner, director of the Examinations 
and Inspection Division of the State Department of Education. Last year 
49,211 pupils were enrolled, as against 19,419 in 1925, when the schools were 
first recognized. 

Dr. Skinner’s figures reveal that in 1925 there were only twenty-two summer 
high schools in the state, whereas last year there were sixty-eight. 

Of the 49,211 pupils enrolled in the schools last summer, 37,909 were regis- 
tered in the nine vacation high schools of New York City alone. The remainder 
were accommodated in the other fifty-nine schools of the state. 

The following table illustrates the growth of these schools in the five-year 
period. 


ScHOOLS Purits 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Gain over Number Gain over 
Previous Year Previous Year 


19,419 
26,935 
1927 37,941 
44,532 
49,211 


The growth is considered more remarkable since, unlike other high schools, 
the summer high schools receive no quota from the state either for teachers or 
for the attendance of pupils. The whole cost is borne by the localities. 

The only cities with more than 30,000 population which do not offer summer 
high school opportunities are Albany, Amsterdam, Binghamton, and Utica. 

During the last year the chief effort has been in the direction of a lengthened 
school period, since it has been found that the most desirable length of period 
for summer high schools is 120 minutes. As a result of recommendations by the 
State Department of Education, ten schools lengthened their periods from 60 
or 80 minutes to 120 minutes, and seven others lengthened their periods to 80 
minutes. During the last summer there were only three schools with periods 
of less than 80 minutes. 


It seems probable that summer sessions of schools will gradually 
result in the development of all-year schools before the critics of the 
all-year plan are aware of what is happening. The steady increase of 
attendance on summer schools can have only one meaning. Pupils 
and their parents recognize the wastefulness of the long summer 
vacation and are glad to take advantage of the opportunity to save 
time by utilizing for purposes of gaining an education the period 
which was earlier wasted in a long and useless vacation. 


YEAR 
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DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS VERSUS NIGHT HIGH SCHOOLS 


An effort was recently made in the legislature of New York State 
to modify the continuation-school law so as to allow the substitution 
of attendance on night high school for attendance on continuation 
classes during the day. It was contended by those who favor a 
change in the law that the work in the continuation schools is so 
fragmentary that it is of little benefit to the pupils. The long inter- 
vals between the periods of study, it is said, defeat the whole purpose 
of the schools. If somewhat more consecutive school work were sub- 
stituted, as it can be in night high schools, pupils might prepare 
themselves for graduation from high school and might in some cases 
go to college. 

Those who are opposed to a change in the law point out that the 
original requirement that educational opportunities be provided in 
the daytime was inserted in the statute in the deliberate effort to 
avoid the dangers to the health of young people which result if they 
work all day and study at night. 

The issue between those who favor day schooling and those who 
favor night schooling became acute because the Board of Education 
of New York City expressed itself as favorable to a provision per- 
mitting pupils to meet the requirement for continuation-school at- 
tendance by work in night high schools. 

The opposing points of view were vigorously expressed in two 
editorials, one published in the New York Times and the other in 
the New York Sun. The editorial published in the New York Times 
is as follows: 


Action by the Board of Education in asking for modification of the continua- 
tion-school law is a backward step. The proposed amendment would defeat the 
fundamental purpose of the law, though it seems only to exempt a few from its 
present application by permitting certain boys and girls within the continua- 
tion-school ages to attend by night instead of by day. It is contended by those 
who urge the amendment that it would be of advantage to boys and girls seeking 
employment if they were free of the obligation to spend four hours a week at 
school during the day and could instead meet the requirement by attendance at 
night. But this would mean that the boys or girls who could not attend by night 
would be at a relative disadvantage in securing employment. At present all are 
on the same footing. 

It is hardly to be believed that reputable employers will be so inconsiderate 
of what is for the good of boys and girls generally at the critical period of transi- 
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tion from school to work that they will refuse to take those who have the oppor- 
tunity to benefit by further tuition in preparation for active life. President 
Butler, of Columbia University, once said of this period: 

“There is no more useful period in the whole educational process than that in 
which the growing youth is giving part of his time to study in the productive 
industries which are known as work, whether it be manual or mental. Just here. 
lies the field of the continuation school, which is one of the most important and 
most imperfectly developed lines in our educational plan. The school is not the 
alternative of work, and work is not the alternative of school. Both the school 
and work are complementary parts of the single process through which the 
training for life passes into the active work of life itself. The less abrupt the 
transition, the more effective the training will be.” 

Last year the superintendent of schools in his report spoke of the “excellent 
work” done by the principals and teachers in these schools despite inadequate 
facilities and urged suitable housing and equipment. If what he now joins the 
Board in recommending were to be done, there would be little need of further 
provision; the continuation school could not become a vitally important or 
efficient part of our educational system. The Court of Appeals has unanimously 
upheld the constitutionality of the continuation-school act. Half the states in 
the Union have enacted similar laws. This type of school and training has high 
educational approval and the indorsement of labor leaders. It is admitted that 
it has not had a fair chance in New York City. To do what is proposed would 
be to deprive it of the chance that it has to give the help which the boy and 
girl most need in passing from school into the active work of life. Employers 
should from enlightened self-interest, as well as for the benefit of these boys and 
girls, unite with labor organizations in resisting any amendments that would 
impair the effectiveness of the law. 


The editorial published in the New York Sun is as follows: 

The State Federation of Labor is perturbed because the New York City 
Board of Education has recorded itself in favor of an amendment to the con- 
tinuation-school law. In a resolution sent to the State Board of Regents the 
Federation asks that the state school authorities ‘“make some official investiga- 
tion as to who has been responsible for this sudden reversal of policy and for the 
failure of the New York City Board of Education to do its duty as laid down 
in the law.” 

It is heresy, apparently, even to suggest modification of this statute, which 
compels all working boys and girls under seventeen to leave their jobs for four 
hours a week to attend day continuation classes. What the Board of Education 
seeks is an amendment permitting students “to comply with the requirement 
by attendance at evening high schools or other secondary schools, in accordance 
with rules to be established by the Board of Regents.’”’ If such an amendment 
were enacted, no youth would be deprived of an hour’s instruction; on the con- 
trary, by attending the evening high schools, many boys and girls would receive 
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a co-ordinated, continuous course, something the continuation schools ad- 
mittedly cannot offer. 

Organized labor officially supports the continuation-school law, even resent- 
ing the suggestion of a change; it closes its eyes to the fact that members of labor 
unions whose children are affected by the law do their best to have these young- 

‘sters exempted from its provisions. The esteemed Times remarks that “it is 
hardly to be believed that reputable employers” will refuse to hire youngsters 
of continuation-school age. In a large organization it may not be difficult to ar- 
range for excusing some of the youthful employees at stated periods. The Times 
overlooks the fact that there may be an employer who cannot, without damage 
to his business, stand for the periodic absence of the only junior clerk or office 
boy he can afford to hire. 

Such an employer, of course, solves the problem by refusing to employ any- 
one under seventeen. Does that make him disreputable? 


The final disposition of the matter is reported in the following 
statement published in the New York Sun. 

With one exception, all the bills intended to modify the continuation-school 
law are dead. The Assembly Education Committee, after a hearing on the 
measures, voted to kill the bills which would permit working boys and girls to 
substitute night-school attendance. It withheld action, however, on a measure 
which would exempt from the continuation-school law children whose earnings 


are needed for the support of parents or other relatives. 

The Committee acted immediately after the public hearing, at which As- 
semblymen Cohen and O’Reilly, Democrats, of Brooklyn, argued that to go to 
continuation day school penalized children who were in employment. Em- 
ployers, they said, did not want hours of labor broken up. 

“The purpose of the law is to protect children from just such employers,” 
replied Assemblyman Rice, chairman of the Committee. The State Department 
of Education and various civic and trade organizations were recorded as against 
the proposals. 

The Senate Education Committee has doomed similar bills in the upper house 
but reported out the Crawford measure, directing the appointment of a voca- 
tional-guidance director for every two thousand children in New York City 
continuation schools to co-ordinate work and study. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CENTER IN ITALY 


Before the war Edith M. May conducted a flourishing school for 
girls in Florence, Italy. The war threatened to put an end to the 
school, but Miss May saw the possibility of developing a center for 
international education where Americans could be given the oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with intellectual leaders from the various 
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countries of Europe. She secured the approval of the Italian govern- 
ment for her undertaking and now has a successful school of a unique 
type in the Villa Collina Ridente, located at 59 Via della Piazzola, 
Florence, Italy. 

In an attractive brochure describing the enterprise, Miss May 
makes the following statement regarding the staff and methods of 
her school. 


The permanent staff of lecturers is drawn from the schools of economic and 
social sciences, history, literature, and art of the University of Florence. The 
professors and instructors in Italian and French come from the University, the 
city, or Paris. Lectures are given in English, French, and Italian. 

The staff is supplemented by representative men from various countries of 
Europe (Germany, France, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Denmark, 
etc.), who come as guests to the Villa for the period of a week or so to lecture and 
to conduct informal-discussion groups. Their subjects pertain to some of the 
economic, social, educational, religious, political, or general cultural conditions 
of their respective countries. During these visits, the invaluable opportunity is 
given to converse informally with those who are authorities in their own fields 
and to question them. 

The program is completed by trips through Europe which provide the oppor- 
tunity to meet men of different countries and to know at first hand of the cus- 
toms and institutions of other nations. 

The courses offered are not elective since the benefit of the year’s study de- 
pends upon the entire program, which is carefully correlated and has one basic 
plan. 

The number of professors to the number of students being large and the 
presentation of a subject being made from various angles and through the 
medium of various thinkers, the program is sufficiently flexible and diversified 
to meet the needs of any given student. It is kept within given limits to avoid 
the natural error of students studying for the first time in Europe of attempting 
too many kinds of work within a brief period. The aim of the work is not to 
serve the specialist but to meet, in a unique way, the pressing need of the 
average student who desires to lay a foundation for future study and to obtain a 
general and practical knowledge of certain aspects of present-day Europe. 


IS THE DEPARTMENT HEADSHIP IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS A PROFESSIONAL MYTH? 


HARLAN C. KOCH 
University of Nebraska 


Without a dissenting voice those who have attempted to interpret 
the department headship assign to it an important position in 
secondary-school organization, at least when they idealize the office. 
However, either directly or by implication, they recognize the exist- 
ing limitations of the office, which apparently are mainly imposed 
from without. Obviously, the true nature of the office is revealed by 
the work that its incumbents perform or fail to perform. What are 
the functions of the headship as reported by heads of departments 
themselves? For ease of reference, these activities will be divided 
into two major categories, namely, administrative and supervisory, 
although there is some overlapping in these divisions. 

Table I lists seven functions and shows the extent to which g1o 
department heads in 171 high schools in 114 cities in 31 states par- 
ticipate in these functions." Although the nature of the participation 
is not indicated here, the proportion of the heads of departments who 
exercise some prerogatives with regard to the activities in question 
is shown. These prerogatives will be described later. The percent- 
ages in Column 4 show that the heads of departments participate 
most freely in changing the curriculum (91.8 per cent) and in select- 
ing textbooks (86.9 per cent). Next in frequency is the keeping of an 
inventory (67.9 per cent). It is significant that, with the exception 
of budgetary procedures, the remaining functions involve personal 
relations and that the heads of departments have relatively little 
authority in connection with these functions. For that matter, what 
can be said of the high-school principalship in connection with the 
selection, promotion, and dismissal of teachers? If only 34 per cent 
of the high-school principals interview applicants and only g per 


t For a statement of the source of the data in this article, see Harlan C. Koch, 
“Some Aspects of the Department Headship in Secondary Schools,” School Review, 
XXXVIII (April, 1930), 263. 
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cent exercise final authority in selecting their teaching staffs," it is 
apparent that they, in general, have scant authority in regard to 
these questions which they can delegate to the heads of departments. 
However, in the areas which may be called more innoxious, the 
heads enjoy more freedom, as we have seen. Yet, even in these areas, 
the original data show that matters handled by the heads of depart- 
ments are generally cleared through the principal’s office. This state- 


TABLE I 


PARTICIPATION OF HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS IN CERTAIN 
ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 


NumsBer | DEPARTMENT HEADS DEPARTMENT HEADS 


Participate IN| p 
THE FUNCTION 


FUNCTION H FUNCTION 


REPORTED] Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


Effecting changes in curriculum of the 
department 892 819 
Setting up budget of the department. 875 545 
Keeping perpetual inventory of sup- 
plies and equipment 868 
Selecting textbooks: 
Participate in the function 840 
Recommendation is final 840 
Selecting teachers 887 
Dismissing teachers: 
Participate in the function 868 
Recommendation is final 837 
Promoting teachers: 
Participate in the function 817 4 
Recommendation is final 817 62 6 


ment is supported by the fact that only 43.2 per cent of 840 heads of 
departments indicated that their recommendations in regard to 
textbooks are final. 


NATURE OF THE PARTICIPATION OF THE 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 
When the heads of departments are permitted to share adminis- 
trative responsibility, what is the nature of the participation? An 
examination of certain functions selected from Table I is required to 
- answer this question. The result of such an examination is given in 
detail in Table II. For the most part, the interpretation of this ma- 


t Dan Harrison Eikenberry, Status of the High School Principal, p. 55. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 24, 1925. 
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TABLE II 


NATURE OF THE PARTICIPATION OF 910 HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF SELECTED FUNCTIONS 


Frequency 


Nature of Participation of Mention 


Per Cent 


Effecting changes in curriculum of the department: 
Make recommendations only 
Co-operate with principal or superintendent 
Enjoy absolute freedom 
Originate and supervise modifications 
Serve as member of committee on curriculum 
Employ co-operation of teachers 
Enjoy virtual freedom 
Limited only by city or state regulations................ 
Confer with other heads of departments in city 
Serve as member of principal’s council 


° 


Setting up budget of the department: 
Merely requisition supplies 
List necessary supplies 
Determine needs through co-operation with teachers 
Submit needs for principal’s approval 
Budgetary matters handled outside department 
Submit estimates on stated forms 
* Allot supplies 
Make recommendations only 
* Determine estimates “‘on basis of past experience”’ 
Prorate supplies on basis of enrolment with approval of 
principal 
Make adjustments in conference with principal 
Determine needs of the department 
Inventory stock 
Determined at meeting of heads of departments.......... 
Submit estimates to superintendent 
No limitations imposed 
Request supplies from other agencies through principal... . 


3 
9 
8. 
4 
4 
3 
2 


| 


Lal 


Selecting textbooks: 
Make recommendations only 
Exercise full control 


Dp 


Employ co-operation of teachers 

Take ballot on textbooks proposed 

Make selections from lists of approved textbooks 
Serve in advisory capacity 

Select reference books only 

Review and score textbooks 

Make requisitions 

Co-operate with other schools in city 
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18 
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15 
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33 
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TABLE II—Continued 


Frequency Per Cent 


Nature of Participation of Mention 


Selecting teachers: 
Make recommendations only 
Interview candidates 


Have full responsibility 

Conduct examinations for teachers 
Employ teacher-rating 

Investigate credentials 

Locate possible candidates 


OM 


° 


Dismissing teachers: 
Make recommendations only 
Rate teachers 
File complaints 
Consult principal or superintendent 
Request resignation 


Promoting teachers: 
Make recommendations only 
Rate teachers 
Confer with principal 
Submit reports 
Assign advanced work 
Make final decision 


396 


terial will be left to the reader. Some light is thrown on the degree of 
freedom allowed the heads of departments by the frequency of the 
report ‘““Make recommendations only.’”’ The percentage of the heads 
of departments who can only make recommendations is striking in 
the case of every function except that of setting up the budget of the 
department. Even here the overwhelming implication is that the 
duties of the heads of departments are only advisory. These facts 
force the conclusion that, in regard to the six functions shown in 
Table IT, the heads of departments constitute a primary source of in- 
formation but enjoy few prerogatives. It follows, then, that, in gen- 
eral, the department headship is administratively impotent in these 
vital matters. 
SUPERVISION OF TEACHING 


The consideration of the headship thus far has scarcely established 
a case in its favor. The data cover but one other major activity, 
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namely, the supervision of instruction. Here, if anywhere, should be 
found the real worth of the office. 

It is tacitly assumed—is it not?—that high-school principals as a 
class are notoriously poor supervisors. At least there is evidence to 
show that they do not enjoy the unconditioned professional confi- 
dence of their teachers.’ Everyone knows the usual argument—that 
high-school principals cannot be expert in every subject and that 
they should, therefore, not attempt classroom supervision. Although 
this argument begs the question of the principal’s basic responsibility 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF 512 HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS ACCORDING 
TO THE NUMBER OF PERIODS AVAILABLE EACH Day 
FOR WorK OTHER THAN TEACHING 


: — Number of Heads of |Percentage of Heads 
Number of Periods Departments of Departments 


267 
137 
57 
27 
II 
8 


oo 


512 


for the professional leadership of his teachers, presumably the de- 
partment headship exists to close the gap between the classroom and 
the principal’s office. Schematically, this arrangement looks sound. 
If the preparation of the majority of the heads of departments 
showed appropriate specialization, it should logically follow, other 
things being equal, that superficial supervision would be overcome. 
Is this the situation as it actually exists? 


AMOUNT OF TIME AVAILABLE FOR SUPERVISION 


Five hundred and twelve heads of departments indicated the 
number of periods which they have free each day. These facts are 
presented in Table III, which shows that 52.1 per cent of the 512 
heads of departments have only one period each day which is free 


* M. Olga Saunders, ‘What the Teachers Want from the Principal in His Capacity 
as a Supervisor,” School Review, XX XIII (October, 1925), 610-15. 
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and that 26.8 per cent have two periods daily. In short, 78.9 per 
cent of these 512 heads of departments have one or two periods 
available each day for work other than teaching, while exactly 90 
per cent have from one to three periods available each day. 

In 394 of these 512 cases it was possible to compute the percentage 
of time devoted to supervision on the basis of the number of peri- 
ods in the school day, as shown in Table IV. Doubtless the most 
striking information given in this table is found in the last column, 
which shows the percentage of time devoted to supervision. Here 
it is shown that the range of time is from 16.3 per cent in the 
case of the ten-period day to 25.0 per cent in the case of the 
four-period day. The total percentage for all the 394 heads is 
22.0, or approximately one-fifth of the school day. The correlation, 
computed by the Pearson method,’ is .41 +.028. This correlation in- 
dicates but little relation between the number of periods in the school 
day and the amount of time devoted to supervision. The percent- 
ages in the last column of the table also indicate slight relation 
between these two factors. The usual regulations of accrediting 
agencies arbitrarily fix the daily number of periods of teaching for 
each teacher at five or six, or the equivalent of that amount. Heads 
of departments who are maximally engaged in teaching under these 
regulations do not, as a rule, increase the number of periods of su- 
pervision as the school day grows longer. No doubt this fact means 
that many duties other than supervision occupy their free time. 

At this point the question of the adequacy of supervision by heads 
of departments arises. The original returns indicate that heads of 
departments as a class are held quite as firmly to rigid schedules as 
are their teachers. The time of day during which supervision can be 
carried on is therefore arbitrarily fixed, as the free periods are not 
“floating” periods. Consequently, visitation of classes cannot be 
spread over the school day in the course of a semester. The only 
way by which a head of a department can observe teaching outside 
his fixed free time is to place a substitute in his own classroom. In- 
deed, many of the heads of departments who reported that they 
had no time available for visiting classrooms wrote somewhat as 


* Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, pp. 163-68. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. 
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follows: ‘I am compelled to steal a period from my own classes now 
and then to spend with my teachers. Otherwise, I could not be in 
their classrooms during school hours.” 


HOW THE TIME IS SPENT 
What do heads of departments do when they visit classes? Seven 
major supervisory practices were reported, which are listed in 
Table V. There is obvious overlapping since the last three activities 
may well be covered by the first two. The three are included in the 
table, however, since they were specifically stated by the heads who 
reported them. The infrequency with which the heads of depart- 


TABLE V 
SEVEN SUPERVISORY PRACTICES EMPLOYED BY 663 HEADS OF 
DEPARTMENTS IN CLASSROOM VISITATION AND THE NuM- 
BER OF TimES Was REPORTED 


Frequency 


of Mention Per Cent 


Supervisory Practice 


. Offer helpful criticism 545 
. Observe procedures employed 121 
. Participate in class discussions III 
. Do demonstration teaching 8 
. Inspect work of the pupils 5 
. Employ a rating scale 4 
. “Write notes to the teacher” 3 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


797 


ments do demonstration teaching is worthy of note. If anyone is to 
do demonstration teaching, the logic of the situation most certainly 
imposes this responsibility upon the head of the department. No one 
else in the whole high-school organization presumably possesses the 
unique qualifications for this difficult task which he possesses. How- 
ever, the fact that the first three supervisory practices shown in 
Table V were mentioned 777 times when all seven practices were 
mentioned 797 times indicates that these staff officers prefer a less 
direct method of supervision than demonstration teaching. 
However, visiting classrooms is not the only supervisory activity 
carried on by the heads of departments. Rather, it is but one of 
several widely used devices. For instance, meetings of the members 
of the department, individual conferences with pupils and teachers, 


— 
68.4 
15.2 
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citation of helpful literature, and other devices are utilized, as indi- 
cated in Table VI. On the basis of the frequency of mention, visiting 
classrooms occupies fourth place, being outranked by the three ac- 
tivities just enumerated. Provision for intra-department visiting by 
teachers, which was mentioned by 314 heads, gives the teachers an 
opportunity to observe one of their number at work. This kind of 
visiting supplements the small amount of demonstration teaching 
engaged in by the heads of departments. 


TABLE VI 
Srx Supervisory ACTIVITIES EMPLOYED By 883 HEADS OF 
DEPARTMENTS AND THE NUMBER OF TIMES 
Was REPORTED 


Frequency Per Cent 


Activity of Mention 


. Conduct meetings of the department. . 
2. Hold individual conferences with teach- 
ers and pupils 
3. Cite helpful literature 
. Visit classrooms 
. Collect helpful literature in co-opera- 
tion with teachers 
. Provide for intra-department visiting 
by teachers 


3,669 


THE MOST HELPFUL DEVICES FOR SUPERVISION 

The items in Table VII represent those devices which the heads of 
departments have found most helpful. Some heads of departments 
stated that every activity serves some purpose and that it was, there- 
fore, difficult to choose among the various supervisory activities 
which they were carrying on. However, the items in Table VII rep- 
resent the opinions of approximately seven hundred individuals. 
Conferences with teachers, meetings of the department, and visiting 
classrooms lead in the order named. At this point there is a sharp 
decline in the frequency of mention followed by a progressive though 
irregular diminution for the remaining items. An apparent discrep- 
ancy comes to light in connection with demonstration teaching. 
Table V shows that eight heads of departments reported that they 
use this procedure, whereas Table VII shows forty-one references to 
it. It is possible that this apparent contradiction means that only 


817 22.3 
812 22.1 
716 19.5 
648 
362 9-9 
314 8.5 
100.0 
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eight of the forty-one heads of departments who have found demon- 
stration teaching helpful were actually using it at the time they 
reported. If this is not the case, these particular data are unreliable. 


TABLE VII 


TWELVE DEVICES FOR SUPERVISION FouND HELPFUL BY 703 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS AND THE NUMBER OF 
Times Was REPORTED 


Frequency 


of Mention Per Cent 


Device 


. Conferences with teachers 435 
- Meetings of the department 222 
. Visiting classrooms 143 
Co-operative activities of teachers... 69 
. Demonstration teaching 41 
33 
. Intra-department visiting 19 
. Citation of helpful literature 17 
. Informal-discussion groups 12 
. Distribution of bulletins, syllabuses, 

. Interviews with pupils, special classes, 

. Supervision of lesson plans 


OO 


OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF SUPERVISION 
BY HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 

Thus far the showing is favorable to supervision, but a reading of 
the original reports gives a different impression. Not all department 
heads care to supervise their teachers even when time is available 
for that purpose, while others are so eager to vitalize the programs 
of their departments that-they refuse to be defeated by lack of time. 
Many statements were made by the heads of departments with re- 
gard to the feasibility of supervision. Some of these statements, 
characteristic of scores of replies from which they were taken, are as 
follows: 

Yes, I supervise—by absent treatment. 

Only incidentally; no free periods. 

No chance. 

I pass through the rooms and know pretty well what is going on. 

I do all that any teacher in the corps does and then am expected to be head 
of the department and éo supervise. 


| 

0.9 
= 

0.8 

= 0.5 

Total. 1,013 100.0 
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COST OF SUPERVISION 


The median annual marginal expenditure for the department 
headships in a school was found to be $2,653.28.' This figure was 
based on the facts that the median number of heads of departments 
in a school was found to be eight and that the median amount of 
additional salary paid to the heads of departments was found to be 
$331.66. Table IV shows that the average amount of time available 
for supervision is 22 per cent of the school day. Since in the median 
situation in question eight heads of departments spend 22 per cent 
of their time in supervising, the time of 1.76 individuals is required 
for this activity. Thus, the per capita salary of these individuals, 
other things being equal, may be thought of as $1,507.55. However, 
it is clear that the median marginal salary of $331.66 covers functions 
of the headship other than supervision and cannot be wholly charged 
against the one activity. The outlay for supervision as such is, then, 
materially reduced. When this marginal outlay for supervision is con- 
sidered as a stipend for the general supervisors who would be required 
to handle the work should the heads of departments be relieved of 
this duty, the situation becomes ridiculous. Supervisors cannot be 
secured at such a figure. Apparently, the cost of the supervisory 
activities of the heads of departments is not prohibitive. However, 
since the writer is not in a position to discuss scientifically the effec- 
tiveness of the supervision carried on by the heads of departments, 
the question of whether, under present circumstances, the expendi- 
ture for departmental supervision is justified cannot be dealt with. 


NEEDS OF THE DEPARTMENTS 


The needs expressed by the heads of the departments are indicated 
in Table VIII. Evidence has already been given to support the con- 
clusion that the department headship is not occupying the position 
it should occupy in the secondary-school organization. If the heads 
of departments were free to act, what changes would they make? 
Table VIII shows that, in their opinion, the need for more free time 
on the part of the department head, to be provided by means of a 
curtailment of the amount of teaching required, leads all other needs. 
This finding is in harmony with the implications of the data in gen- 


* Harlan C. Koch, op. cit., p. 260. 
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eral, namely, that the heads of departments are loaded down with 
tasks consuming time which might well be given to more important 
duties. When to the number of heads of departments who mentioned 
this item (32.5 per cent) are added the numbers who mentioned the 
need for smaller classes (6.5 per cent), the need for more office help 


TABLE VIII 


NINETEEN PRESSING DEPARTMENT NEEDS REPORTED BY 753 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS AND THE NUMBER OF 
Times Eacuo Was REPORTED 


Frequency 


of Mention Per Cent 


Department Need 


1. More time; less teaching by head of 
department 
. More equipment 


. More teachers; smaller classes 
. More authority; freedom from auto- 
cratic influences 


- More office help, laboratory help, etc. 

. Enhanced personal and professional 
qualifications for the headship. .... . 

. Adjusted curriculum 

. Increased salaries 


. Increased funds for department 

. Better co-operation 

. Improved system of grading 

. More constructive handling of prob- 
lem pupils 

. Fewer outside duties 

- More men teachers 


and laboratory help (4.9 per cent), the need for increased funds for 
the department (1.8 per cent), and the need for fewer outside duties 
(0.3 per cent), the total (46.0 per cent) indicates that approximately 
one-half of the expressed needs of the heads of departments, either 
directly or indirectly, reflect their desire for more time. 
Twenty-two and eight-tenths per cent of the total number of 
responses were concerned with the need for more equipment and the 


| 
117 
107 10.9 
5 
58 5-9 
6. Better-trained teachers............ 56 S.7 
7 48 4-9 
8 
43 4.4 
9 30 3-1 : 
10 30 3-1 
11. Closer co-ordination among school 
12. Voice in selection and dismissal of 
13 18 1.8 
14 16 1.6 
15 5 0.5 
16 
17 3 0.3 
18 3 0.3 
19. Clearer definition of duties . I 
980 | 100.0 
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need for more room. Therefore, after the need for additional time 
(46.0 per cent) and the two needs just mentioned are considered, 
only 31.2 per cent of the responses remain. Yet in this relatively 
small percentage are included twelve additional needs mentioned by 
the heads of departments. The reader will be left to make his own 
evaluation of the comparative significance of these twelve items, but 
it is the judgment of the writer that some of the most important 
aspects of a professionalized headship are included. If frequency of 
mention is indicative of perplexity, then the heads of departments 
are more embarrassed by the lack of time and of equipment than by 
any other shortages in their office. 

Additional light would be thrown on this discussion if we had the 
answer to certain questions, one of which might well be: “More 
time for what?” It is obvious that more time for petty details would 
not advance the head of the department in the professional leader- 
ship of his teachers. It has already been mentioned that there is 
some evidence that the high-school principal does not enjoy the full 
professional confidence of his teachers. A comparison of the princi- 
palship and the headship on the basis of the adequacy of the super- 
vision might afford a larger measure of justification of the headship 
than is now apparent. 

CONCLUSION 

There can be no categorical answer to the question: Does the 
headship vindicate itself? Individual differences are as apparent here 
as in any other field of human endeavor. These differences exhibit 
themselves between schools as well as between departments. Thus, 
within an organization that vibrates to the aggressive leadership of 
a professionally minded principal, the headship produces favorable 
results. Evidence to support this statement is not wanting. Within 
an organization not so led, the results produced are encompassed by 
the individual initiative of the head of the department. There is 
plenty of evidence that this statement is descriptive of many head- 
ships. Indeed, the data show that those higher up are occasionally 
obstructionists, who are, by a policy of negation, slowly depriving 
the heads of the departments of the joy of accomplishment. The 
result is inevitable; the heads of the departments cease their efforts. 

There can be no denying the fact that the department headship is 
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in confusion. There is apparently little agreement among school ad- 
ministrators as to what, in practice, its function should be. No gen- 
erally accepted criteria of selection of individuals for the position are 
operative. With disconcerting frequency inappropriately or inade- 
quately trained persons are found in the position. The prerogatives 
of heads of departments are severely limited. Too little freedom 
from routine is granted for leadership of the department. Yet none 
of these weaknesses is inherent in the office itself. This statement 
brings us back exactly to the point made in the first of the two arti- 
cles dealing with the headship, namely, that the burden of proof rests 
not so much on the headship as on the central authority which creat- 
ed it. In the first article it was said: 


In senior high schools the department headship is not taken for granted. 
Whether the office is justified or justifiable is a moot question Such meager 
literature as treats of the position tends to put the burden of proof not so much 
on the headship as on the central authority which created it. A fair statement 
of the conclusions of most writers who deal specifically with the professional 
possibilities of the headship is that, other things being equal, the position will 
produce favorable results directly proportional to the degree of freedom from 
routine obligations which the administrative authorities permit it to enjoy." 


Superintendents and principals should either make the headship 
effectual in the fullest significance of the term or abandon it. Other- 
wise, as one of their number has aptly said, they are “perpetuating a 
myth”—and the extent to which the headship is now a myth scien- 
tific experimentation alone can determine. 


* Harlan C. Koch, op. cit., p. 263. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


ROBERT S. GILCHRIST 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


The study described in this article is an attempt to answer the 
following questions. What are the outstanding textbooks in courses 
in education for prospective secondary-school teachers? Do second- 
ary-school teachers and administrators agree as to the relative im- 
portance and difficulty of the items that are included in courses in 
education for secondary-school teachers? Do graduates of colleges of 
liberal arts and graduates of teachers’ colleges agree as to the im- 
portance of the various phases of the curriculum for the training of 
secondary-school teachers? 


OUTSTANDING TEXTBOOKS RELATING TO SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Twenty-six prominent professors who are authorities on the sub- 
ject of secondary education were sent letters requesting them to 
name the textbooks which they consider outstanding in each of five 
fields: (1) principles and organization of secondary education; (2) 
methods of teaching in the high school; (3) philosophy of education; 
(4) psychology, including tests, psychology of the secondary school, 
and general educational psychology; and (5) principles and organiza- 
tion of junior high school education. The letters were sent to profes- 
sors of education in universities which have strong departments for 
the training of secondary-school teachers. No suggestions were given 
as to the number of textbooks to be named. Five books in each field 
except that of philosophy of education were mentioned by three or 
more of the fifteen professors who replied to the request. These 
books are shown in the following list. 


Books DEALING WITH PRINCIPLES AND ORGANIZATION 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
1. Aubrey A. Douglass, Secondary Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1927. (Mentioned twelve times.) 
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. Leonard V. Koos, The American Secondary School. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1927. (Mentioned nine times.) 

. Willis L. Uhl, Principles of Secondary Education. Newark, New Jersey: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925. (Mentioned seven times.) 

. Alexander Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1918. (Mentioned four times.) 

. John Addison Clement, Principles and Practices of Secondary Education. New 
York: Century Co., 1925. (Mentioned three times.) 


Booxs DEALING WITH METHODS OF TEACHING 

IN THE HicH SCHOOL 
. Harl R. Douglass, Modern Methods in High School Teaching. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1926. (Mentioned eleven times.) 
. Douglas Waples, Procedures in High-School Teaching. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1924. (Mentioned seven times.) 
. Samuel Chester Parker, Methods of Teaching in High Schools. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1920 (revised). (Mentioned five times.) 
. Stephen Sheldon Colvin, An Introduction to High School Teaching. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1917. (Mentioned five times.) 
. Walter S. Monroe, Directing Learning in the High School. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927. (Mentioned four times.) 


Booxs DEALING WITH PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


. J. Crosby Chapman and George S. Counts, Principles of Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. (Mentioned seven times.) 

. John Dewey, Democracy and Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1916. 
(Mentioned five times.) 

. William Heard Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method: Informal Talks on Teach- 
ing. New York: Macmillan Co., 1925. (Mentioned three times.) 

. Boyd H. Bode, The Fundamentals of Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1921. (Mentioned three times.) 

. Each of seven different textbooks was mentioned once. 


Booxs DEALING WITH PSYCHOLOGY 

. Charles Hubbard Judd, Psychology of Secondary Education. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1927. (Mentioned nine times.) 

. Percival M. Symonds, Measurement in Secondary Education. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1927. (Mentioned seven times.) 

. G. M. Ruch and George D. Stoddard, Tests and Measurements in High School 
Instruction. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1927. (Men- 
tioned four times.) 

. Arthur I. Gates, Psychology for Students of Education. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1923. (Mentioned three times.) 

. Daniel Starch, Educational Measurements. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1916. (Mentioned three times.) 
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Booxs DEALING WITH PRINCIPLES AND ORGANIZATION OF 
Junior ScHoot EpucaATION 

. Leonard V. Koos, The Junior High School. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 
(Mentioned thirteen times.) 

. Calvin Olin Davis, Junior High School Education. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1924. (Mentioned seven times.) 

. William A. Smith, The Junior High School. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1925. (Mentioned seven times.) 

. Thomas H. Briggs, The Junior High School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1920. (Mentioned four times.) 

. Frank Charles Touton and Alice Ball Struthers, Junior-High-School Pro- 
cedure. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1926. (Mentioned three times.) 


A wider range of choice was found in the field of philosophy of 
education than in any of the other divisions. It is of interest to note 
the recency of publication of most of the textbooks named. The two 
books mentioned most frequently in the field of principles and or- 
ganization of secondary education were published in 1927. Among 
the books dealing with methods of teaching, the books by Douglass 
and Waples were those of most frequent mention; these were pub- 
lished in 1926 and 1924, respectively. In the field of philosophy of 
education the two books mentioned most frequently were Principles 
of Education by Chapman and Counts, which made its appearance 
in 1924, and Dewey’s Democracy and Education, which was pub- 
lished in 1916. Among the books on psychology the two most fre- 
quently mentioned, Judd’s Psychology of Secondary Education and 
Symonds’ Measurement in Secondary Education, were published in 
1927. The Junior High School by Koos was also published in 1927. 


IMPORTANCE AND DIFFICULTY OF ITEMS IN COURSES 
RELATING TO SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Frequent criticisms of the curriculum for the training of second- 
ary-school teachers are that some of the materials with which it 
deals bear little relation to the actual work of teaching and that 
there is useless repetition of subject matter which is easily learned. 
Bobbitt makes the assumption that only those abilities which are so 
complex that they are not sufficiently developed “through the nor- 
mal processes of living” should be included among the objectives of 
systematic education.’ The question arises: How is it possible to 


t Franklin Bobbitt, How To Make a Curriculum, pp. 9-10. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. 
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discover the abilities that are sufficiently complex to warrant their 
inclusion in a curriculum for the training of secondary-school teach- 
ers? It seems plausible to the writer that the judgments of teachers 
and administrators who are actually engaged in secondary-school 
work would be an invaluable aid in determining those educational 
items which are most important and those which the prospective 
secondary-school teacher finds difficult to master. In an attempt to 
secure such judgments, the writer used the technique described in 
the following paragraphs. 

The textbooks that were mentioned most frequently as outstand- 
ing in their respective fields were analyzed in order to determine their 
content. It was assumed that the materials in these books would 
represent rather completely the items which are included in present 
courses in secondary education and in educational psychology. Con- 
siderable overlapping of materials was found. A book treating one 
phase of secondary education did not always confine its discussion to 
its own field. However, a list of the units of material discussed in the 
leading books in each of the five fields was compiled. Since a text- 
book on psychology may include material dealing with only one 
phase of the subject, the outstanding book on general educational 
psychology, the outstanding book on tests and measurements, and 
the outstanding book on the psychology of secondary education 
were analyzed. Members of the Department of Education of the 
Colorado State Teachers College then examined the list. Unneces- 
sary repetitions were eliminated. For example, some items were ap- 
plicable only to the junior high school and others only to the senior 
high school. By slight changes in wording, these items were made to 
apply equally to both phases of secondary education. Terms that 
might have been misleading were phrased in simpler language. The 
revised list contained seventy-seven items. 

Letters were then sent to the principals of forty accredited second- 
ary schools in Colorado, which are representative of schools of three 
types: (1) schools employing more than thirty teachers, (2) schools 
employing from ten to thirty teachers, and (3) schools in which fewer 
than ten teachers are employed. Each principal was asked to co- 
operate in the study by examining and checking the list of seventy- 
seven items and by asking the members of his faculty to do the same. 
All who checked the list hold at least the Bachelor’s degree. The 
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specific request which was sent with the list read, ‘Check those 
topics which you feel to be so important and so difficult that they 
should be taught in teacher-training courses to prospective second- 
ary-school teachers.” Replies were received from 235 teachers and 
32 principals. One hundred and fifty-two teachers were graduates of 
colleges of liberal arts, while forty-four were graduates of teachers’ 
colleges. Thirty-nine teachers did not designate the type of institu- 
tion from which they had received their degrees. 

Table I gives a summary of the judgments of the persons who 
checked the list. When the data in the table are interpreted, the 
number of times the various items were mentioned should be con- 
sidered only relatively and not as percentages of the total returns. 
Some persons probably checked all items that seemed to be of any 
degree of importance, while others may have checked only a few 
items that they considered of the greatest importance. However, the 
compilation of the judgments of the entire group should give evi- 
dence of the relative importance of the items considered. A differ- 
ence of 214 exists between the number who checked the item ““Teach- 
ing pupils how to study” and the number who checked “Size and 
distribution of secondary schools.” More than half the group con- 
sidered that fifty-one of the seventy-seven items are of sufficient im- 
portance to be included in the curriculum for the training of sec- 
ondary-school teachers. Of the ten items mentioned most frequently, 
one is classified under principles and organization of secondary edu- 
cation; three, under methods of teaching in the high school; two, 
under philosophy of education; three, under general educational 
psychology; and one, under tests and measurements. Five of the 
ten items mentioned the smallest number of times are classified un- 
der principles and organization of secondary education. The last ten 
items include none classified under methods of teaching in the high 
school, philosophy of education, or psychology of the secondary 
school. 

Table I indicates that the importance and difficulty of certain 
items in each of the six divisions are much greater than those of other 
items in the same group. In the division of principles and organiza- 
tion of secondary education the four items that were checked by 
more than two-thirds of the total group are “Extra-curriculum ac- 
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TABLE I 


SEVENTY-SEVEN ITEMS INCLUDED IN THE CURRICULUM FOR THE TRAINING OF SECOND- 
ARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS RANKED ACCORDING TO THE JUDGMENTS OF 235 TEACH- 
ERS AND 32 PRINCIPALS AS TO THEIR IMPORTANCE AND DIFFICULTY 


Item 


Teaching pupils how to study (2)* 

Individual differences (4) 

Supervising study of pupils (2) 

Laws of habit formation (4) 

Methods of improving written examinations (6) 

The assignment (2) 

Moral education (3) 

Laws of learning (4) 

Extra-curriculum activities (1) 

Meanings of education (aim, functions, purposes, and values) (3) 

Discipline (2) 

Characteristics of pupils in secondary schools (1) 

Educational and vocational guidance (1) 

Specific methods for various subjects (2) 

Psychology of the teaching process (5) 

Curriculum and course of study (1) 

Grouping according to ability (6) 

Intelligence tests for use in secondary schools (6) 

Principles of economy in learning (4) 

Motivation (2) 

Reasoning and problem-solving (4) 

The lesson plan (2) 

Intellectual maturity of secondary-school pupils (5) 

Marks and marking systems (6) 

Use of the results of tests (6) 

The problem and project (2) 

Socialized class procedure (2) 

The review (2) 

Relation of secondary school to elementary school and to higher 
institutions (1) 

Foundations of method (thought processes, nature of subject 
matter, and interest and coercion) (3) 

Nature of society (education and social progress, democracy 
and education) (3) 

Classification and promotion (6) 

Psychology of various subjects (5) 

Standard tests for various subjects (6) 

Relation of secondary school to the community (1) 

Use of the question ©) 

Use of tests in guidance (6) 

Mey in behavior and attitudes of secondary-school pu- 
pils (5 

Criteria for choice of tests (6) 

Lesson types (2) 

Psychology and supervision of learning (5) 

Visual instruction (2) 


Frequency of 
Mention 


242 
213 
209 
208 
204 
203 
202 
202 
202 
199 
195 
194 
189 
188 
187 
187 
185 
184 
182 
181 
181 
178 
177 
176 
175 
174 
173 
171 


NN N 


169 


168 


167 
166 
166 
163 
162 
162 
160 


154 
154 
153 
151 
150 


* Each number in parentheses refers to one of the following divisions, under which the item was classi- 
fied: (1) principles and organization of secondary education, (2) methods of —- in the high school, 


(3) philosophy of education, (4) general educational psychology, (5) psychology of t 


and (6) tests and measurements. 


e secondary school, 


8 
8 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15-5 
15-5 
17 
18 
19 
20.5 
20.5 
22 
3 
4 
5 
7 
8 
= 
|| 30 
31 
32.5 
32-5 
34 
35-5 
35-5 
37 
38.5 
38.5 
40 
42 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Frequency of 


Item Mention 


Nature of the individual (what constitutes happiness) (3)... . 149 

Problems of faculty organization and co-operation (1) 144 

Vocational training (1) 144 

Instincts (4) 144 

Physical maturity of secondary-school pupils (5) 144 

Social maturity of secondary-school pupils (5) 142 

Use of informal tests (6) 141 

Emotions (4) 137 

Derived scores (mental age, intelligence quotient, and achieve- 
ment ratio) (6) 136 

Measurement of conduct (6) 131 

Characteristics of learning in complex situations (4) 129 

Influence of continuous work, external conditions, and drugs 
on efficiency in learning (4) 128 

Transfer of training (4) 128 

Nervous system (connecting mechanisms) (4) 126 

Acquisition of percepts and ideas (4) 125 

Experimental procedure (2) 121 

Prognostic tests (6) 118 

Norms and standards (6) 116 

List of publishers who print tests (6) 114 

Procedures in determining reliability of tests (6) IIo 

Problems of rural, village, and consolidated schools (1) 102 

Psychology of administration (5) 

Prediction of success in high school (6) 99 

Historical development of the American secondary school (r). 

Prediction of success in college (6) 

Conscious states and processes (4) 

Sense organs (receiving mechanisms) (4) 

Muscles and glands (reacting mechanisms) (4) 

Statistical computations (6) 

Selective influences that determine the secondary-school en- 
rolment (1) 

High schools of special types (commercial, manual-training, 
technical, etc.) 

Tests of clerical and mechanical ability (6) 

School plant and costs (1) 

European secondary schools (1) 

Size and distribution of secondary schools (1) 


Aun & 


tivities,” ‘Characteristics of pupils in secondary schools,” ‘‘Educa- 


tional and vocational guidance,” and “Curriculum and course of 
study.” These are the leading items in this division, and they are 
among the first sixteen in the entire list of seventy-seven items. 
“‘Teaching pupils how to study” is not only the item which leads in 
the division of methods of teaching in the high school but also the 
item which is ranked as the most important and difficult of all the 
seventy-seven items. ‘‘Supervising study of pupils,” “The assign- 
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45-5 
49 
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52 
53 

54-5 
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63 
64 
65 
66 
67 

68.5 

68.5 
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ment,” “Discipline,” “Specific methods for various subjects,” and 
“Motivation” were also checked by more than two-thirds of those 
checking the list. The most important items in the division of phi- 
losophy of education as judged by teachers and principals in service 
are ‘Moral education” and “Meanings of education.”’ Five items in 
general educational psychology were checked by a sufficient number 
to be considered of outstanding importance. “Individual differ- 
ences,” “Laws of habit formation,” “Laws of learning,” ‘‘Principles 
of economy in learning,” and “Reasoning and problem-solving” were 
checked by more than two-thirds of the educators. The only item in 
the field of psychology of the secondary school that was checked by 
two-thirds of the teachers and administrators is ““Psychology of the 
teaching process.”’ Three items in the division of tests and measure- 
ments rank especially high, namely, ““Methods of improving written 
examinations,” “Grouping according to ability,” and “Intelligence 
tests for use in secondary schools.” 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE SIX DIVISIONS OF THE 
CURRICULUM FOR THE TRAINING OF SECOND- 
ARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Table II indicates the importance of the six divisions of the cur- 
riculum for the training of secondary-school teachers as judged by 
graduates of colleges of liberal arts and by graduates of teachers’ 
colleges. The statement is often made that the opinions of the gradu- 
ates of the two types of institutions as to the importance of the vari- 
ous phases of education differ widely. The fact that 152 teachers 
graduated from colleges of liberal arts does not mean that these 
teachers took no courses in education. It does indicate that they at- 
tended schools the sole function of which was not the education of 
teachers. In all probability the average number of courses in educa- 
tion taken by persons who attended colleges of liberal arts is smaller 
than the number of such courses taken by those who attended teach- 
ers’ colleges. 

The average of the rankings of the items listed under each division 
was computed in order to arrive at the rankings given in Table II. 
Fifteen of the items in the list dealt with principles and organization 
of secondary education; fourteen, with methods of teaching in the 
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high school; five, with philosophy of education; fifteen, with general 
educational psychology; eight, with psychology of the secondary 
school; and twenty, with tests and measurements. Little variation 
exists between the judgments of the two groups. The average rank 
assigned by the graduates of colleges of liberal arts to the fourteen 
items concerned with methods of teaching in the high school is 22.3 


TABLE II 


Stx DIvIsIoNs OF THE CURRICULUM FOR THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS RANKED ACCORDING TO IMPORTANCE AND DIFFICULTY BY 152 GRADU- 
ATES OF COLLEGES OF LIBERAL ARTS AND BY 44 GRADUATES OF TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGES 


152 GRADUATES OF 
COLLEGES OF LIBERAL 
ARTS 


44 GRADUATES OF 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


DIvIsION 
Average Average 
Relative | Rankin | Relative | Rank in 
Rank List of Rank List of 
77 Items 77 Items 


Methods of teaching in the high school a 23 
Philosophy of education 2. 27. 
Psychology of the secondary school 38. ‘ 30. 
General educational psychology.............. 44.: 
Tests and measurements 5 44. 
Principles and organization of secondary edu- 
cation 8. 44. 


in the list of seventy-seven items as compared with the average rank 
of 23.9 assigned to the items in this division by the graduates of 
teachers’ colleges. The divisions of general educational psychology 
and of tests and measurements are ranked fourth and fifth, respec- 
tively, by the graduates of colleges of liberal arts, but these ranks are 
reversed in the ratings assigned by the graduates of teachers’ col- 
leges. However, the actual differences between the ratings, as shown 
by the average ranks, are very small. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the results of the study described the following conclusions 
may be drawn. 

1. Leading professors of education agree to a considerable extent 
as to the textbooks that are most worth while in the training of sec- 
ondary-school teachers. 
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2. The judgments of teachers and principals in secondary schools 
as to the importance and difficulty of items that are included in text- 
books dealing with secondary education show a wide range. Those 
items that were considered most important and difficult by this 
group should probably be given special emphasis in courses in sec- 
ondary education. 

3. A positive relation exists between the judgments of graduates 
of colleges of liberal arts and the judgments of graduates of teachers’ 
colleges as to the importance and difficulty of items in courses in sec- 
ondary education. Significant differences are found in the average 
ranks assigned by either group to the six divisions of the curriculum 
for the training of secondary-school teachers, but little variation exists 
between the judgments of the two groups. The differences in the 
average ranks are probably sufficient to merit consideration in de- 
termining the relative importance of the six divisions of the cur- 
riculum for the training of secondary-school teachers. 
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A STUDY OF CLASS SIZE IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL HISTORY 


EVERETT DAVIS anp MAE GOLDIZEN 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa 


THE PROBLEM 


The growing enrolment in public schools presents a problem in 
school finance. To meet the increasing demand, administrators must 
either enlarge the present plants and teaching forces or make more 
efficient use of the present equipment and personnel. Enlargement 
of the plants and the addition of teachers mean the raising of more 
money. Since public opinion at present favors a lowering, rather 
than an increase, of expense, the school administrator, in order to 
gain support for a program of expansion, must have good reasons 
for its necessity. Many plans for the more efficient use of present 
facilities have been offered. One plan favored by many adminis- 
trators who are faced with the problem of swelling enrolments is to 
increase the size of classes. 

Coupled with the problem of increasing the efficiency of the 
present equipment is an underlying principle which cannot be over- 
looked: the interests of the pupil must be protected. If pupils can 
be assembled in larger classes without injury to the educational 
rights of the individual child, fairness to the supporting public re- 
quires that the larger classes be established. However, before this 
course can be safely adopted, several questions must be considered. 
How large shall the classes be? What is a large class, and what is a 
small class? Do pupils suffer or benefit when assembled in large 
classes? What method of teaching is best adapted to large groups? 
Do some subjects lend themselves more readily than others to in- 
struction in large groups? Do some subjects require small groups for 
the best results? What is the relation of class size to ability and 
achievement? How has the present class size been arrived at? Such 
questions as these form the bases of a series of experiments dealing 
with the size of classes which are now going forward in several 
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schools in Des Moines, Iowa. This article reports a study of the 
achievement of seventy pupils in Grade VII A enrolled in a large 
class in American history as compared with the achievement of two 
control classes, each containing thirty-five pupils. 


METHOD USED IN THE EXPERIMENT 


Two hundred and fifteen pupils in Grade VII A in the Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa, were enrolled in 
American history. In a previous semester these children had been 
given the Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, Form B. 
The scores ranged from 145 to 23 and, in terms of achievement, in- 
dicated mental ages from twenty-one years to eight and one-half 
years. The scores were ranked from high to low and were then evenly 
divided into two groups by placing all the scores of even numbered 
ranks in Group A and all the scores of odd numbered ranks in 
Group B. This arrangement gave two groups of pupils of equal 
ability. 

There is some evidence that classes of high ability and classes of 
low ability respond differently to instruction. For this reason the 
first twenty-one pupils in Group A and the first twenty-one in 
Group B (children of high ability) were put into one section. The 
next seventy pupils in Group A were then placed in two sections of 
thirty-five each. These seventy pupils met as one experimental sec- 
tion in American history but met in two sections in the other subjects 
in the daily program. The seventy pupils in Group B who were ex- 
actly parallel in rank were placed in two control sections of thirty- 
five each. The remaining thirty-three pupils in Groups A and B were 
placed in one section. 

All the sections were assigned to one teacher of American history, 
Mae Goldizen, who was chosen because she had developed a method 
of instruction easily adapted to the experiment. The general plan for 
the semester, the daily lesson plans, and the verbal instructions in 
class were as nearly identical in all the sections as it was possible to 
make them. The tests given to the various sections were identical 
and were constructed and given by the teacher. The textbooks, 
reference materials, and aids to learning were the same for all the 
sections. 
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The tests were of the newer, objective type. The test used in 
developing Unit 1 consisted of five parts: (1) true-false test, (2) 
recognition test, (3) selection test, (4) date-line test, and (5) true- 
false test. A perfect score in this test was 120 points. 

The test used in developing Unit 2 included twelve divisions: (1) 
best-answer test, (2) test on historical terms, (3) person test—con- 
necting prominent persons with significant historical events, (4) 
true-false test, (5) term test, (6) recall test, (7) time-sense test, (8) 
comprehension test, (9) recall test, (10) fact test, (11) missing-word 
test, and (12) comprehension test. A perfect score in this series was 
190 points. 

Ten divisions composed the test used in developing Unit 3: (1) 
best-answer test, (2) term test, (3) selection test, (4) best-answer 
test, (5) recall test, (6) best-answer test, (7) fact test, (8) time-sense 
test, (9) comprehension test, and (10) best-answer test. A perfect 
score in this series was 141 points. 

The general method of instruction was similar to that recom- 
mended by Morrison.’ The teaching material for the semester was 
divided into three units: Unit 1, ““The Westward Movement”; Unit 
2, “The Industrial Revolution’; and Unit 3, “The Early Growth of 
Government.” Each unit was broken into sections which could be 
taught as definite lesson assignments. Six steps were taken in pre- 
senting each unit of instruction: 

1. A pretest covering the unit. One class session was given to 
this test. 

2. A summary statement by the instructor, in which she gave 
the class her interpretation of the period which was to be studied. 
One class session was devoted to this summary. 

3. Study of the available material. The study consumed as 
many class sessions as were needed to explore the period which was 
being studied. Carefully prepared work sheets were supplied to each 
member of the class. Class discussions were held when help was 
needed on a difficult point or when it seemed that general discussion 
would assist in teaching. Short tests were given frequently in order 
to check the efficiency of the teaching. 


* Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, pp. 225-31. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
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4. Organization. When the class had completed its study of the 
period, each member wrote a brief of the material covered and his 
own interpretation of the period. Usually one class session was given 
to the writing of the briefs. 

5. A final discussion of the period, including floor talks by 
members of the class. This discussion occupied two or three class 
sessions. 

6. A final, objective test. The same test was used for both the 
pretest and the final test. The time required for this test was one 
class session. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


At the outset the plan was to use as the basis of comparison the 
differences between the scores made in the pretest and those made 
in the final test. After the first unit had been completed, this plan 
was dropped because the differences between the two tests had no 
more significance for the purpose of this study than the final scores. 
The pretest data were valuable as teaching aids but were of no 
significance in arriving at the conclusions stated in this article. 


Therefore, only the final scores of the experimental section and of 
the two control sections were compared. 

Every peérson concerned with this experiment, including the 
teacher, was asked to keep a record of the time used and the expense 
involved in working out the experiment, the assumption being that 
enlarging the average size of classes necessarily involves added 
expense for teaching materials and demands more of the teacher’s 
time and energy. The teacher was asked to give her opinion of the 
amount of energy expended on the large section as compared with 
the amount expended on the small sections. She was asked to ob- 
serve and to compare the attitudes of the large and small sections. 
Each pupil was asked to write a statement of his attitude toward 
the large class. The statements of opinion from the teacher and the 
pupils have no scientific value and are not reported in this article. 
However, there are factors in instruction for the measurement of 
which no scientific method is known. Until measuring techniques 
can be developed for these factors, administrators must be guided 
by opinion and experience. 


a 
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TREATMENT OF THE DATA 

The statistical data are recorded in Table I, which was compiled 
by ranking the scores made at the end of each unit of instruction. 
From Table I was derived Table II, in which the high scores, the 
first quartiles, the medians, the third quartiles, and the low scores 
are compared. The scores made by the two control sections were 
combined and ranked as one group. All the tabulated data are 
shown in Table I. The final scores collected in this experiment are 
composites of the scores in the multiple tests which were given at the 
end of each unit of instruction. After having been ranked from high 
to low, the scores were placed in parallel columns in order to facilitate 
comparison. 

Table II shows the relative standing of the sections at the end 
of each unit of instruction. At the end of the first unit, which 
covered a period of seven weeks, the small sections made a better 
showing at all points of comparison than the large section. The 
differences are small, however, except in the case of the low scores. 
This showing takes on a different meaning when all the data on the 
experiment are assembled. At the end of thirteen weeks of work the 
sections had completed the second unit of study. The scores indicate 
that the middle 50 per cent of both groups progressed at about the 
same rate. At the end of the third unit of instruction the differ- 
ences in the scores recorded at the first quartile, the median, and 
the third quartile are again small but are all in favor of the large 
section. 

Table II shows that the sections changed places. This change is 
probably due to the fact that the situation in which the pupils in the 
large section found themselves during the early part of the experi- 
ment was strange to them. The situation was unusual, and at first the 
pupils seemed somewhat discomposed and uncertain. The section 
was twice as large as the average class; the room had some seats of 
a new type; the work sheets and the tests were new in type; the 
long assignments were new. Gradually the members of the section 
adjusted themselves to the new conditions and settled down to work. 
They appeared to gather enthusiasm from the large number of 
pupils. They entered the classroom at the beginning of the recitation 
period with more purpose than the pupils in the other sections. 
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TABLE I 


FINAL SCORES OF SEVENTY PUPILS IN AN EXPERIMENTAL SECTION AND OF SEVENTY 
Puptits IN Two ContTROL SECTIONS IN GRADE VII A on THREE UNITS 
OF INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN History* 


Unit 1, UNIT 2, UNIT 3, 
“Tue WESTWARD “Tue INDUSTRIAL “Tue Earty GrowTH oF 
MoveMENT’’ t REVOLUTION’ GOVERNMENT’’§ 


Experi- Two Experi- Two Experi- Two 

mental Control mental Control mental Control 
Section Sections Section Sections Section Sections 
116 119 183 177 14! 139 
116 182 176 140 139 
115 182 176 140 138 
115 180 172 140 138 
113 180 171 139 138 
IIl 179 171 139 138 
175 171 139 137 
III 172 171 139 137 
172 17I 139 136 
172 171 138 136 
171 170 138 135 
171 170 138 135 
171 169 138 135 
169 169 138 135 
169 169 138 135 
169 169 138 134 
168 168 137 134 
168 168 137 134 
167 166 137 133 
167 166 137 133 
167 166 137 132 
166 165 137 132 
166 164 137 131 
164 164 137 131 
163 163 147 131 
163 163 137 130 
163 162 136 130 
162 162 136 129 
162 160 136 128 
162 160 136 128 
161 160 136 128 
161 160 135 128 
160 159 135 128 
159 159 135 128 
159 159 135 128 
158 159 134 127 
157 159 134 127 
157 158 134 126 
157 157 134 126 
154 157 133 126 
154 154 133 126 


* Four pupils left the control sections before the examinations on Unit 3. 

t The scores for this unit are composite scores from five tests. The highest possible score is 120. 
t The scores for this unit are composite scores from twelve tests. The highest possible score is 190 
§ The scores for this unit are composite scores from ten tests. The highest possible score is 141. 


t 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Unit 1, UNIT 2, UNIT 3, 
“THe WESTWARD “Tae INDUSTRIAL “Tue Earty GRowTH or 
MOovEMENT” REVOLUTION” GOVERNMENT” 


Experi- Two Experi- Two Experi- Two 
mental Control mental Control mental Control 
Section Sections Section Sections Section Sections 


153 154 133 125 
153 154 132 125 
152 152 131 124 
I51 152 130 124 
I51 130 124 
I51 151 129 123 
150 150 129 122 
150 128 
149 128 
149 128 
148 127 
147 127 
147 127 
146 127 
146 126 
145 125 
144 125 
143 125 
142 125 
142 124 
142 124 
141 124 
121 
140 121 
139 120 
137 118 
131 118 
129 III 
124 


168 137 
: 158. 134. 
Third quartile... . 147 145 127 


They appeared more reluctant to close the class period than the 
members of the small classes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In so far as the methods used in this experiment actually test the 
learning acquired by the pupils, the following conclusions seem to be 
justified. (1) The evidence indicates that the large section was as well 
taught as were the small sections. (2) The pupils in the large section 
seem to have been at no disadvantage because of having been in the 
group. (3) Nothing in this study indicates the optimum size of class. 
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85 93 
85 gI 
79 86 
76 83 
76 82 
74 78 
70 77 
— = 
134 
| 5 128 
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That information must be secured through a series of similar experi- 
ments. (4) Larger classes in American history can be organized at 
the junior high school level. 


TABLE II 
CoMPARISON OF HicH ScorES, First QUARTILES, MEDIANS, THIRD QUARTILES, 
AND Low ScoRES OF THE EXPERIMENTAL SECTION AND Two CONTROL 
SECTIONS ON THE THREE UNITS OF INSTRUCTION 


Hich | Fist 
ScorE QUARTILE 


| Tarp | Low 
| QUARTILE | Score 


Final Scores on Unit 1, “The Westward Movement’’* 


| MEDIAN 


Experimental section of 

pupils 116 99 go 80 36 
Two control sections of 35 pupils 
119 108 07.5 87 56 


Final Scores on Unit 2, “The Industrial Revolution’’t 


Experimental section of 70 

pupils 183 168 158.5 147 124 
Two control sections of 35 pupils 
177 168 159 145 116 


Final Scores on Unit 3, “The Early Growth of Government” ft 


Experimental section of 

pupils 141 137 
Two control sections of 35 pupils 
139 134 128 


* Composite scores from five tests. Highest possible score, 120. 
t Composite scores from twelve tests. Highest possible score, 190. 
¢t Composite scores from ten tests. Highest possible score, 141. 


The last conclusion opens the way to a number of readjustments. 
Larger classes mean fewer classes, fewer teachers, and better teach- 
ers. Childhood and youth need master teachers. The adminis- 
trator’s objective is to bring teachers of great personality, great abil- 
ity, large social experience, and the best professional training into 
the public schools. Larger classes will release funds which will help 
the school executive to realize this objective. 
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THEME-READING IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


JOHN E, FELLOWS 
Graduate Student, State University of Iowa 


An outstanding characteristic of recent studies in education 
is the attempt to determine scientifically what items should be in- 
cluded in the course of study in the public schools, when the items 
determined upon should be taught, and how they should be taught. 
This type of study has predominated in the last fifteen to twenty- 
five years, and countless investigations have been made and reported 
in educational journals. The investigations which have attempted to 
determine what items should be included in the course of study have 
been concerned primarily with determining either the subjects of the 
curriculum or the content of the specific subjects. The investigations 
as to when the various items selected should be taught, sometimes 
called grade-placement experiments, have endeavored to determine 
the grade level at which each item selected can be taught most 
effectively and economically. The investigations which attempt to 
determine how the items in the course of study should be taught 
can be classified into two main categories: those dealing with 
teacher procedure and those dealing with the techniques of pupil 
learning. This article is concerned with only one phase of the first 
category, teacher procedure. 

The method of teaching English has been subjected to an enor 
mous amount of adverse criticism. Much of this criticism has been 
due to the fact that English teachers as a group have been unsympa- 
thetic toward experimentation and have been governed in their 
teaching almost entirely by classical tradition. The practice of de 
tailed reading and correcting of themes, employed almost uni- 
versally by English teachers, has been questioned on the ground 
that its benefits are overrated, 

During the autumn of 1929 a questionnaire was mailed to a 
number of English teachers in Iowa to discover the amount of time 
spent in reading themes. It was found that the time ranged from 
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one hour to fifteen hours a week, with an average of nearly six hours. 
If these data are reliable, the average English teacher spends more 
than one hour every school day in laborious correcting of themes. 
English teachers themselves complain of the limitless labor of cor- 
recting themes, and there can be no question of the validity of the 
complaint as the work has been traditionally carried out. Can this 
great amount of labor be justified? How does the procedure of the 
teacher who reads themes for one hour a week differ from that of the 
teacher who spends fifteen hours a week at the same task? The pres- 
ent investigation answers in part the second of these questions by 
determining the methods of reading themes which are now em- 
ployed and how they differ from one another. The question as to 
whether the reading of themes can be justified at all is another prob- 
lem and will be answered, at least in part, by another investigation 
now in progress. This article is therefore a report of the methods of 
reading themes now employed in some of the schools in Iowa. 

Early in October, 1929, a check list was sent to nearly three 
hundred superintendents of schools in Iowa. Accompanying this 
check list was a letter requesting the superintendent to send the list 
to the leading teacher of English composition in his secondary 
schools. The teacher was asked to fill in the blanks and return the 
list to the writer. One hundred and eighty-eight check lists, or 63 
per cent of those sent out, were returned; the facts presented in this 
article are based on the data received. 

The check list of methods of reading themes which was sent to 
the teachers was a multigraphed form, listing eight possible methods 
of reading and correcting themes. Preceding each item was a blank 
space so that the teacher could check the method that she used. Pro- 
vision was also made for indicating the method considered the most 
desirable and effective by the teacher. Information as to the method 
considered effective was requested on the assumption that a teacher 
may be required to use a method recommended by the supervisor 
although it is considered ineffective by the teacher. At the end of the 
list of eight methods a blank space was furnished for descriptions of 
other methods used. The teachers who did not use one of the eight 
methods listed were requested to describe their methods in detail 
and to indicate whether they considered their methods effective and 
desirable. The check list follows. 
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1. No mark or grade assigned to the theme and no errors checked or indi- 
cated to the pupil. 

2. A mark assigned but no errors indicated. 

3. A mark assigned and each error indicated by a cross or check near the 
position of the error. 

4. A mark assigned, each error indicated by a cross or check, and the pupil 
required to discover the nature of the error and correct it on a re-written or re- 
turned theme. 

5. A mark assigned and the errors indicated by means of a code; for 
example, a spelling error is indicated by “Sp”; an error in sentence structure is 
indicated by “S”; etc. 

6. A mark assigned, errors indicated by a code, and the pupil required to 
re-write the theme correctly. 

7. A mark assigned, the errors indicated, and on the margin a correction 
written in by the teacher. 

8. A mark assigned, the errors indicated, the corrections made in the 
margin, and the pupil required to re-write the theme correctly. 

g. Other methods. 


Table I shows that seventeen methods were reported in use by 
the 188 teachers who responded to the questionnaire. The validity 
of the check list is indicated by the fact that more than 85 per cent 
of these teachers reported that they used one of the eight methods 
listed. It is also interesting to note that less than to per cent indi- 
cated that no uniform method was employed in their reading of 
themes. 

In order to discover the relation between the methods in use and 
those considered most effective by the teachers, the correlation 
method of mean square contingency was applied to the data. A co- 
efficient of .799 was found by applying this technique to the re- 
sponses of the teachers who had indicated both the method they 
used and that which they considered desirable. When this method is 
applied to data classified into eight categories, the coefficient cannot 
exceed .935 even if perfect correlation exists.‘ When the coefficient 
obtained (.799) is considered in the light of this fact, the value of the 
coefficient is somewhat higher than it would be if perfect correlation 
gave a coefficient of 1. It is also probably true that a somewhat 
spurious correlation exists between the methods in use and those 
considered effective; therefore, it is recommended that the reader 


tHenry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, p. 200. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. 
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exercise caution in interpreting the value of the coefficient in the 
present investigation. 

Only 121 teachers indicated both the method used and the 
method considered effective. Table II presents the data in the form 
of a contingency table. The table should be read as follows: one 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS WHO USED EACH OF SEVERAL 
METHODS OF READING THEMES AND NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 
TEACHERS WHO CONSIDERED EAcH METHOD EFFECTIVE 


Number Percentage 
Number Percentage | of Teachers | of Teachers 
Method of Teachers | of Teachers Who Who 

. Who Used Who Used | Considered | Considered 
the Method | the Method | the Method | the Method 
Effective Effective 


. No mark assigned, no errors indi- 


. A mark assigned but no errors in- 
dicated 

. A mark assigned, each error indi- 
cated by cross or check 

. A mark assigned, each error indi- 
cated by cross or check, corrected 
theme required 

. A mark assigned, errors indicated 
by 

. A mark assigned, errors indicated 
by code, corrected theme required 

. A mark assigned, errors indicated, 
corrections made by teacher 

. A mark assigned, errors indicated, 
corrections made by teacher, cor- 
rected theme required. . oats 

. Other methods 


teacher reported that she used Method 2 but considered Method 4 
most effective; twelve teachers reported that they used Method 3; 
but, of the twelve, only three teachers considered it most effective, 
while five teachers considered Method 4, one teacher considered 
Method 5, and three teachers considered Method 6 most effective. 

A number of significant facts appear in the tables, of which those 
readily noted are: 

1. More than one-half of the teachers (53.7 per cent) reported 
that an error code was used in correcting themes. 


€ 
he 
I 0.5 0.0 
3 
13 6.9 3 1.9 
4 
15 8.0 25 16.1 
5 
40 21.3 15 9.7 
6 
61 32.4 82 52.9 
7 
14 7.4 4 2.6 
8 
16 8.5 25 16.1 
9 . 9 4.8 
10. No uniform methods........... 18 9.6 I 0.6 ; 
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2. Sixty-two and six-tenths per cent of the teachers reporting 
on effective methods considered an error code an effective means 
of aiding pupils to eliminate technical errors in composition. 

3. Forty-eight and nine-tenths per cent of the teachers indicated 
that they required pupils to supply corrected themes. 

4. Eighty-five and one-tenth per cent of the teachers reporting 
on effective methods considered the requiring of corrected themes 
from the pupils an effective method of securing improvement. 


TABLE II 


THE METHODS OF READING THEMES USED BY 121 TEACHERS COMPARED 
WITH THE METHODS WHICH THEY CONSIDERED Most EFFECTIVE 


ConsIDERED Most EFFECTIVE 


Per cent 54-5 


5. One teacher indicated that her method of reading themes did 
not include the assignment of a mark nor the indication of the errors. 

6. One teacher indicated that her technique of reading themes 
consisted in merely indicating the mark assigned to the composition 
without indicating the errors. 

7. A mean-square-contingency coefficient of .799 was found be- 
tween the methods in use and those considered effective by the 
teachers. 

This study of the methods used in reading themes is highly 
significant in that it indicates the predominance of certain methods 
and the prevalence of the opinion that pupils should correct their 
themes. The mean-square-contingency coefficient of .799 is prob- 
ably high enough to indicate a tendency, although the writer recog- 
nizes the limitations of the technique and of its application. 


MeErTHOD PER 
Usep ToraL CENT 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

12 15 35 28.9 
21 13 66 3 15 | 99.9 
9.8 52.4 | 0% 


HIGH-SCHOOL DEPORTMENT AND 
SUCCESS IN LIFE 


DON R. LEECH 
Superintendent of Schools, Albion, Nebraska 


The practice of giving marks in deportment to high-school pupils 
has never been satisfactory either to the pupils or to the teachers. 
There has always been a feeling that such an intangible thing as de- 
portment cannot be evaluated on a percentage basis. Many schools 
have dropped the word “deportment”’ and have substituted the 
word “citizenship.” Only time can tell whether or not this substitu- 
tion is an improvement. 

Are marks in deportment as intangible as we sometimes think? 
If it can be shown that pupils with low marks in deportment differ 
in later achievement from pupils with high marks in deportment, 
it may develop that teachers of the old days did better than they 
knew. 

There is a definite relation between marks in deportment and 
scholarship marks; the correlation is high. Data not presented in 
this article show that the pupil with a high mark in deportment has 
two chances in five of receiving a high scholarship mark. The pupil 
with an average mark in deportment has but three chances in twenty 
of receiving a high scholarship mark, while the pupil who ranks low 
in deportment has but one chance in twenty of ranking high in 
scholarship. The records of the high school in the small town in 
central Nebraska in which this study was made show that during a 
period of forty years only three pupils who received low marks in 
deportment were given high marks in scholarship. 

The records of deportment in the high school studied are not as 
complete as are the scholastic records reported on in an earlier 
article.’ Records of deportment were found for 344 graduates. Of 
this number, 220 are women and 124 are men. Only 31 of the 344 


*Don R. Leech, “Scholarship and Success in Life,” School Review, XXXVIII 
(March, 1930), 222-26. 
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graduates received low marks in deportment. It is presumed, not 
without reason, that most of the pupils who were unable to adjust 
themselves to school life sufficiently well to earn good marks in de- 
portment left school before graduating. One hundred and fifty-eight 
graduates were given average marks in deportment and 155 high 
marks. The frequency curve is far from the normal. This irregular- 
ity might be expected, since the graduates of a high school are a 
highly selected group. 
MALE GRADUATES 

Of the men included in this study eighteen received low marks in 
deportment; sixty-six received average marks; and forty received 
high marks. The question to be answered is: Have the eighteen 
men who received low marks succeeded in life as well as have the 
forty who received high marks? In other words, what is the relation 
between marks in deportment and success in life? 

Deportment in school shows no significant relation to the later 
geographical distribution of the male graduates. About the same 
percentage of graduates from the three deportment groups remained 
in the home district. A smaller percentage of the low-deportment 
group than of the other two groups remained in Nebraska, and a 
larger percentage of the same group left the state as compared with 
the other two groups. No trends are shown, however. 

When the type of the community of residence is studied, it is 
found that 65 per cent of the high-deportment group have moved to 
the city as compared with 59 per cent of the average group and 
45 per cent of the low group. 

Deportment has only a slight relation to occupation. Seventeen 
per cent of the low-deportment group have entered business as com- 
pared with 44 per cent of the average group and 35 per cent of the 
high group. Twenty-two per cent of the low-deportment group are 
engaged in professions as compared with 15 per cent of the average 
group and 30 per cent of the high group. The most significant finding 
in connection with the study of occupations is that 33 per cent of 
the low-deportment group have joined the ranks of tradesmen as 
compared with 11 per cent of the average group and none of the 
high group. 

There is a close relation between deportment and accumulation 
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of wealth. Men with low marks in deportment may leave the state, 
go to other cities, and engage in business on a somewhat equal basis 
with men having high marks in deportment, but the probabilities 
are that the graduates with high marks in deportment will accumu- 
late more wealth. Table I shows that the percentage of male gradu- 
ates in the average-deportment group who have accumulated be- 
tween $5,000 and $25,000 is greater than the corresponding per- 
centage of graduates in the low-deportment group and that the per- 
centage of graduates with high marks in deportment who have 
achieved this degree of prosperity is greater than the corresponding 
percentage of graduates in the average-deportment group. The 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 124 MALE GRADUATES ACCORDING TO DEPORTMENT 
RECORDS AND WEALTH 


MEN wits Low MEN WITH AVERAGE MEN wits HicH 
Marks In Deport- MARKS IN DEPporT- | Marks IN DEPoRT- 


Amount oF WEALTH MENT MENT MENT 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


Less than $5,000 12 67 31 47 16 40 
$5,000-$25,000 6 33 33 50 21 53 
More than $25,000 ° ° I I 3 
Unknown ° ° I 2 2 5 


18 100 66 IOI 40 Io1 


teachers must have recognized some character trait that has per- 
sisted through the adult life of the graduates. It is not known what 
this trait is. It may be simply that characteristic which distinguishes 
the savage from the civilized man. The savage must have his 
pleasure at once, while the civilized man is willing to forego present 
pleasure for future good. This explanation may account in part for 
the unfavorable difference between the present financial standing of 
graduates with low marks in deportment and that of graduates with 
average and high marks in deportment. 

Deportment has a definite relation to marital status. Table II 
shows that 67 per cent of the male graduates of the low-deportment 
group have married as compared with 77 per cent of the average- 
deportment group and 85 per cent of the high-deportment group. 
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These percentages may indicate that, while the girls are ready to 
laugh at the mischievous pranks of boys with low marks in deport- 
ment, they choose as husbands men of more serious mind. On the 
other hand, it may be that the same characteristics that caused the 
boys to be given low marks in deportment prevent them from saving 
money and assuming the responsibilities of a home. When they 
marry, however, the men in the low-deportment group have a better 
record than do the men in either of the other groups. None of the 
low-deportment group is divorced, while 3 per cent of the average- 
deportment group and 5 per cent of the high-deportment group are 


divorced. 
TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF 124 MALE GRADUATES ACCORDING TO DEPORTMENT 
RECORDS AND PRESENT MARITAL STATUS 


MEN wits Low MEN WITH AVERAGE MEN 
Marks IN DEporT- IN DEpPoRT- Marks In DeEport- 


PRESENT Marita STATUS 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


51 77 85 
It 17 10 

3 5 
3 ° 


66 100 100 


FEMALE GRADUATES 


Of the women included in this study, 13 were given low marks 
in deportment; 92 were given average marks; and 115 were given 
high marks. The women seem to have fared better than the men in 
the marks received in deportment. 

Marks in deportment are not as significant for the female gradu- 
ates as for the male graduates in relation to geographical distribu- 
tion and the type of the community of residence. The low-deport- 
ment group, the average group, and the high group are about 
equally represented among those who remained in the home district, 
those who remained in the state, and those who left the state, as well 
as among those who live in the country and those who have moved 
to the city. 

Table III shows only two trends in the relation of occupation to 


12 67 
6 33 
° ° 
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marks in deportment. Eight per cent of the low-deportment group 
as compared with 12 per cent of the average group and 22 per cent 
of the high group have entered the professions, while 15 per cent 
of the low-deportment group as compared with 7 per cent of the 
average group and 4 per cent of the high group are holding clerical 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF 220 FEMALE GRADUATES ACCORDING TO DEPORTMENT 
RECORDS AND OCCUPATION 


PRESENT OCCUPATION 


Women Low 
Marks In DEport- 
MENT 


WoMEN WITH AVERAGE 
Marks In DEport- 
MENT 


Women wits 
In DEPoORT- 
MENT 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


Profession 
Business 


nN 


8 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF 220 FEMALE GRADUATES ACCORDING TO DEPORTMENT 
RECORDS AND PRESENT MARITAL STATUS 


WomMeEN wits 
MARKS IN DEpPoRT- 
MENT 


WoMEN WITH AVERAGE 
Marks in DEport- 
MENT 


Women wit Low 
Marks tn DEport- 


PRESENT MARITAL STATUS 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


5 72 78 82 
15 18 20 32 
° ° ° I 
° 2 2 ° 


100 92 100 IIS 


positions. As would be expected, most of the female graduates are 
occupied as housewives. Table III shows that 69 per cent of the 
low-deportment group are thus occupied as compared with 68 per 
cent of the average group and only 63 per cent of the high group. 
The accumulation of wealth by the female graduates does not 
show a definite relation to high marks in deportment. Forty-six per 


ny ce I 8 II 25 22 if 
° ° 8 6 5 4 
2 15 6 5 4 
9 69 63 72 63 
Housekeeper............. ° ° ° 3 3 
° ° ° I I 
13 100 | 92 115 IOI 
2 28 
Total. 13 100 
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cent of the graduates in the low-deportment group have between 
$5,000 and $25,000 as compared with 28 per cent of the average 
group and 49 per cent of the high group. . 

In the study of the marital status of the male graduates, the 
highest percentage of married men was found in the high-deportment 
group. In the case of the female graduates Table IV shows that the 
trend is reversed. Eighty-five per cent of the women in the low- 
deportment group are married as compared with 78 per cent of the 
average group and 71 per cent of the high group. It is difficult to say 
just what, if anything, these percentages indicate, since the differ- 
ences are small. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The findings of this investigation cannot be regarded as con- 
clusive. Certain limitations—for instance, the relatively small num- 
ber of cases with low marks in deportment—make further study 
desirable. Some conclusions are: (1) High marks in deportment are 
not a handicap to high-school graduates. (2) In the case of male 
graduates, there is a high correlation between high marks in deport- 
ment and the accumulation of wealth. (3) Male graduates with av- 


erage marks in deportment are more likely to accumulate wealth 
than those with low marks. (4) The trait which is required to earn 
high marks in deportment seems to be the same as that which con- 
tributes most to success in later life. (5) The findings of this investi- 
gation justify the stressing of serious work in high school. 


A STUDY OF SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDES AS RELATED 
TO FACTUAL KNOWLEDGE 


EVELYN B. MOORE 
Central High School, St. Joseph, Missouri 


The study here reported is an attempt to test an assumption that 
is implied in all discussions of science-teaching at the junior high 
school level: that a scientific attitude is developed by a knowledge 
of scientific facts and varies directly with such knowledge. In other 
words, it is assumed that one’s opinion with regard to natural phe- 
nomena will be sound or unsound to the extent that one’s knowledge 
of scientific principles is complete. That scientific attitudes cannot 
exist without some factual knowledge may doubtless be taken for 
granted; yet there are other factors which determine the acceptance 
or rejection of current beliefs with regard to natural phenomena. 
Among such factors are the force of public opinion, the varied im- 
pressions of childhood, certain fixed aversions and phobias implanted 
by ignorant associates, and the tendency to avoid the mental effort 
of applying familiar facts to new situations when a ready-made solu- 
tion is at hand. 

Probably many factors combine to determine the acceptance or 
rejection of current beliefs. Hence, it is important to isolate as many 
of the factors as possible and to study their relation as a means of 
improving the teacher’s methods of developing scientific attitudes. 
The present study undertakes to distinguish two such factors and to 
describe certain interesting differences in their relation to each other 
as found in various groups. The groups are differentiated by age, 
sex, amount of science training, amount of schooling, and other 
characteristics. The two factors chosen for comparison within each 
group are the amount of factual knowledge possessed and the ability 
to select the truest statement from a list of statements applicable to 
the same situation but differing in accuracy. The two factors are 
represented, respectively, by scores on a fact test so constructed as 
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to apply to everyday situations and by scores on a test of the best- 
answer type involving the same situations included in the fact test. 

The writer is aware that more trustworthy conclusions regarding 
the problem might be reached by validating a scale for measuring 
attitudes toward certain type situations, as has been done by L. L. 
Thurstone, of the University of Chicago, for measuring attitudes to- 
ward the church, war, and other institutions and situations. When the 
scale had been validated, it might then be applied to various groups, 
and an index of the attitude of each group might be determined. 
In the field of natural science, it would then be possible to develop 
standard tests of the factual information pertinent to the same type 
situations in which the group attitude had previously been meas- 
ured. Such a method would afford more reliable comparison of the 
factors than the scope of this study permits. Perhaps the present 
study has an advantage, however, in that it employs techniques 
which may be applied by teachers in service to the further investiga- 
tion of this problem and to the study of the same factors in other 
subjects and in other groups. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The procedure employed consisted of the following steps: 

. Testing a trial group by means of the Otis Group Intelligence 
Scale in order to— 

a) Determine whether or not the trial group represented a nor- 
mal sampling. 

b) Determine the correlation between the tests used in this 
study and a standardized test of general intelligence. 

. Collecting situations from everyday life and constructing tests 
of judgment and of fact regarding these situations. 

. Checking such items of the tests as could be eliminated without 
seriously reducing the reliability of the tests. 

. Administering the tests of judgment and of fact in tentative 
form to the trial group. The scores were used for two pur- 
poses: 

a) To eliminate from each test those items which were answered 
either correctly or incorrectly by all subjects in an effort to 
reduce the number of items. 
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b) To divide the remaining items into two groups of equal dif- 
ficulty, which were to be given a week apart to check their 
reliability and the effect of practice. 

. Regrouping the items according to the findings. 

. Administering the revised forms of the tests to the trial group to 
check the equivalence of the forms. 

. Administering the final draft of the tests to 120 subjects from 
six groups as subsequently described. 

. Scoring and recording the results. 

. Studying the findings to determine the differences between men 
and women, between the different groups of students, between 
those who have studied science and those who have not, between 
those who are interested in science and those who are not, and 
between those who are “superstitious” and those who are not, 
and to determine if possible the factors that are most commonly 
associated with “rational inference.” 

. Presenting at least one case study from each group to indicate 
the reasons why those who know much or little science should 
make good or bad inferences regarding situations involving 
scientific principles. 

THE TESTS 

Each test, as finally formulated and used, consisted of two 
mimeographed forms—A and B. The cover sheet of each form con- 
sisted in a questionnaire to determine the name and address of the 
subject, student status or group, science studied, interest in science, 
scientific reading, and belief in superstition or “luck,” and specific 
directions for the test. The items of the tests were classified under 
the following headings: (1) “Electricity and Mechanics,” (2) “As- 
tronomy,” (3) “Forces and Phenomena of Nature,” (4) “Heat, 
Light, and Sound,” (5) “Plants and Animals,” (6) “Air and Water,” 
(7) “Natural Resources,” (8) “Health and Disease,” (9) “Food and 
Clothing,” and (10) “Miscellaneous.” The headings covered the 
subjects found to have the greatest human interest. 

ta) Franklin Bobbitt and Others, Curriculum Investigations, pp. 7-49. Supple- 

mentary Educational Monographs, No. 31. Chicago: Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1926. 
b) Francis Day Curtis, Some Values Derived from Extensive Reading of General 


Science, pp. 10-27. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 163. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924. 
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The judgment test included descriptions of fifty familiar situ- 
ations with four or five possible explanations for each. The subject 
was instructed to mark the explanation which to him seemed most 
reasonable. It included such everyday situations as the following. 


Green vegetables are especially valuable in the diet because— 
. They contain so much water. 
. They contain a great deal of cellulose, which is needed for bulk. 
. They look attractive and stimulate the appetite. 
. They contain vitamins. 
. They are easily prepared. 
Red paint is better than white for painting iron bridges because— 
1. It is cheaper. 
2. It doesn’t show the dirt as quickly. 
3. It contains iron rust itself so it protects the bridge from further rusting. 
4. It prevents automobile accidents by warning the driver of danger. 
5. It helps painters to avoid the danger of lead poisoning, which often re- 
sults from using white paint. 


The fact tests were given in the form of a true-false examination. 
In order to eliminate guessing, the following directions were given. 

Read each statement carefully. If you do not know anything about it, mark 
it “O.” If it may be true but you aren’t sure, mark it “P.” If you know it is 
true, mark it “T.” If it may be false but you aren’t sure, mark it ““U.” If you 
know it is false, mark it “F.” 

The items of the fact tests were taken from science tests and cor- 
responded to the everyday situations in the judgment test. The fol- 
lowing are examples. ‘Vitamins from green vegetables are an 
indispensable part of our daily diet.” ‘Red paint keeps iron from 
rusting better than any other paint because it contains iron rust 
itself.” 

ADMINISTERING THE TESTS 

The tests were applied to the following groups: (1) eighth-grade 
pupils who had studied no science, (2) ninth-grade pupils who were 
studying general science, (3) junior-college students who were study- 
ing advanced science, (4) adults who had studied no science, (5) 
elementary-school teachers who had had little or no science, and (6) 
high-school teachers who had had considerable science. In each of 
the groups twenty subjects were included. Form A of the tests was 
given first and followed in about a week by Form B. No emphasis 
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was placed on time, but the time required for each form ranged from 
thirty-five to sixty minutes. As nearly as possible, the tests were 
given to an equal number of men and women for the purpose of com- 
paring the reactions of the two sexes under the same circumstances 
to the same situations. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. The average percentage scores for the various groups are 
shown in Table I. This table is a summary of Table II, which shows 
the scores for the various individuals in each group. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE SCORES OF THE MEN AND THE 
WomeEN IN Eacu Group on Eacu TEst 


Jupcment Test Fact Test 


Women Men Women 


Eighth-grade pupils without science. . 37-4 
Ninth-grade pupils studying general 
58.4 
Junior-college students studying ad- 

vanced science 70. 66.4 
Adults without science 53. 56.8 
Elementary-school teachers with little 

or no science 74.6 
High-school teachers with considerable 

science 77.4 


2. The men made an average of 2.07 errors on each group of 
items as compared with 1.90 for the women. The greatest number 
of mistakes were made on the items dealing with plants and animals, 
while the smallest number of mistakes were made on the miscella- 
neous items, dealing largely with superstitions. 

3. Sixty-one and seven-tenths per cent of those interested in par- 
ticular scientific subjects found easiest those items dealing with the 
particular phases of science in which they were interested. How- 
ever, interest tends to increase the superficial knowledge of facts but 
does not seem to improve the person’s judgment. 

4. A total of 471 superstitions were revealed by the answers 
of go of the 120 subjects tested. 

5. The groups arranged in the order of the relation between their 
ability to choose the correct item to explain a situation and their 


Men 
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TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE SCORE OF Eacu Supject ON Eacu TEST 


SUBJECT 


| 
Jupcment| Fact 
Test TEst 


SUBJECT 


JUDGMENT Fact 
TEsT Test 


Average 
Average for all 
subjects.... 


Eighth-Grade Pupils 
without Science 


4 


44.7 


Junior-College 
Students Studying 
Advanced Science 


Average for all 
subjects 


Ninth-Grade Pupils 
Studying General 
Science 


Adults without 
Science 
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| 
Men: Men: 
75 80 
62 | 
Women: 
Average........] 52.0 64.9 84 
Women: 81 
378 57.6 Average.........] 58.4 75.3 
61.3 57-9 75-4 
Men: Men: 
74 §3-9 73-3 
69 Women: 
Average........] 70.8 79-7 78 
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Fact 
Test | 


SUBJECT 


JupGMENT 
EST 


Fact 
Test 


Average 
Average for all 
subjects... . 


Junior-College 
Students Studying 
Advanced Science 


76.1 


Elementary-School 
Teachers with Little 
or No Science 


Women: 


Average 
Average for all 
subjects. ... 


Average for all 
subjects 


Adults without 
Science 


8 


8 


High-School Teachers 
with Considerable 


Average for all 
subjects 


knowledge of facts are: (1) elementary-school teachers, (2) junior- 
college students, (3) high-school teachers, (4) adults, (5) ninth-grade 
pupils, and (6) eighth-grade pupils. 


P| 66.4 72.6 Average.........| 56M 69.7 
68.6 55m 71.0 
Men: 
89 
75 Average.........| 72.3 82.5 
83 95 
74.6 81.9 86 
86 
74.6 81.9 
75-9 85.1 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The findings of this study seem to justify the following conclu- 
sions. 

1. That phase of the scientific attitude which is known as the 
ability to distinguish a valid explanation for a given situation in 
daily life from explanations less valid is clearly related to a knowl- 
edge of scientific facts and principles. 

2. One’s ability to apply knowledge is not in direct proportion to 
one’s knowledge of facts. Knowledge may be a result of superficial 
reading or rote memory, or one may be able to apply effectively a 
limited knowledge of facts. 

3. Other factors tend to influence the relation between a scien- 
tific attitude and factual knowledge: (a) The study of science for at 
least a year increases the proportion of facts which can be applied. 
(b) The presence of prejudice or of superstition diminishes the de- 
gree of application of the facts known. (c) Scientific reading in- 
creases both the knowledge of facts and the extent to which it is 
applied. (d) Superior intelligence, general educational training, and 
experience increase the knowledge of facts and the ability to apply 
it. (e) Scientific interests stimulate the acquisition of a knowledge of 
facts but do not appreciably affect the ability to apply it. 

4. Sex differences have little evident effect on the amount of 
factual knowledge or the ability to apply it. 

5. No person is able to apply all the facts he knows. However, 
when the facts are known, the fewest errors are made in the situa- 
tions in which a person has had the most experience. It follows, then, 
that the methods employed in the teaching of science should present 
facts and principles in relation to as many of the important situa- 
tions in daily life as possible. 


Cducational Tritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


An encyclopedia for young people.—The library method of conducting school 
work is becoming increasingly common. Pupils in elementary schools and high 
schools are encouraged to consult books of reference rather than to rely on single 
textbooks for information in the subjects which they study. The demand for 
comprehensive reference books which shall supply authoritative articles on a 
great variety of subjects and shall at the same time present information in a form 
which is intelligible and interesting to young people has resulted in the appear- 
ance of several encyclopedias. One of the earliest and most successful of these 
is The World Book, an entirely new edition of which has just been issued. 

The new edition includes twelve volumes, thus supplying two volumes more 
than were contained in the first edition, which appeared twelve years ago. The 
type and illustrations are new. Much of the textual material is new also. For 
example, such topics as aircraft, radio, and moving pictures have undergone 
enlargement in order to bring them down to date. There is a very readable 
article on even so intricate a subject as the Einstein theory. The new edition 
includes a great many maps. Special attention may be called to the new series 
of colored state maps. 

The publishers announce that they are preparing a thirteenth volume, which 
is to serve as a reader’s guide. In this volume, which will constitute an index to 
the whole work, an elaborate classification of knowledge is to be presented, 
which will help the reader in locating information on any general topic through 
a comprehensive series of references to all the articles related to this topic. 

The W orld Book Encyclopedia approaches in compass the encyclopedias which 
are prepared for mature readers. It is free from treatments of nonessential 
topics. Its discussions are within the range of comprehension of pupils in the 
high school and the upper grades of the elementary school, and they are well 
classified for school purposes. The series can be recommended to school libraries 
and to parents who are desirous of providing their children with a large body 


of informing material in readily accessible form. 
CHARLES H. Jupp 


* The World Book Encyclopedia, Volumes 1-12. Chicago: W. F. Quarrie & Co., 1929 
and 1930. 
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Studies in commercial education.—The second yearbook? of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association has recently been published. The first yearbook 
has received wide attention among commercial teachers, and the second year- 
book undoubtedly will attract many readers. The reader’s first impression of the 
yearbook is favorable because of the importance of the contributors. Many, if 
not most, of the active workers in the field of business education are represented 
by contributions of one type or another. The book is organized around the 
problems of curriculum construction in this field, and it is divided into four 
parts: “Trends in American Business and Educational Life,” ‘Principles of 
Curriculum Making,” “Case Studies in Business Curriculum Making,” and 
“Contributions Made by Business Educators in Course-of-Study Making.” 
From the standing of the contributors and the titles of the papers, one would 
expect the yearbook to be a rich storehouse for commercial teachers. 

Detailed scrutiny reveals that the book lacks any single unifying principle, 
and one searches in vain for any principle of curriculum construction which 
would apply to the field. It appears that the yearbook is a dragnet attempt to 
cover a wide variety of activities from public secondary-school business educa- 
tion to the work of private business colleges. The papers vary in quality; few 
indeed are based on any quantitative evidence, and most of them represent 
armchair observations. 

The magic word “curriculum” is used repeatedly with varying meanings, and 
the term “business education” is not definitely defined. How a curriculum can 
be constructed in the field of business education without an adequate definition 
of the field itself is indeed a problem. Business education in the minds of most 
of the contributors to the yearbook is apparently clerical education rather than 
real economics and business education. There is little or no attention given to 
the latter fields, and much attention is given to aspects of education which deal 
directly with the training of clerks and other office help. Apparently the major 
problem of curriculum-builders in this field is to train workers for this limited 
type of productive activity rather than for the much wider range of business 
activities represented in the broader aspects of production and consumption. 
The papers which deal with these aspects of business education are the best and 
the poorest—the best because they indicate dissatisfaction with the present 
type of clerical education and the poorest because they represent generalizing 
on the basis of insufficient data. 

It is unfortunate that a book which will receive wide attention among workers 
in the field of business education should be based on comparatively little experi- 
mental and quantitative evidence. It is the reviewer’s conviction that the year- 
book would have made a much more significant contribution (1) if a real at- 
tempt had been made to define “business education,” (2) if definite application 
of the principles of curriculum construction had been made in some specific 

* Curriculum Making in Business Education. Second Yearbook of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association. New York: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
1929. Pp. xx-+384. 
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phase of real business education, and (3) if some research or study had been 
undertaken with a view to discovering a single unifying principle in business 
education. The reader who is not familiar with the development in the field 
immediately gets the impression that business education is an all-embracing field 
with no real core. A real analysis of the core of business education apparently 
does not interest those responsible for the yearbook. 

H. G. SHIELDS 


A treatise on the incurrence of debt by public schools.—Many reports of investi- 
gations of school finance have been published in the last few years. Few investi- 
gators of school costs have considered debt or lack of debt worthy of investiga- 
tion. The author of a recent publication' gathered the materials for his study 
during the Florida educational survey. The data submitted largely cover the 
years from 1920 to 1927. These years represent the periods of rapid expansion 
and subsequent depression in Florida. The author submits data on the growth 
of debt for state and local purposes in the several states of the Union for the 
years 1913, 1922, and 1925. He found that Florida’s debt per capita had de- 
veloped more rapidly than that in other states. Furthermore, he reports that 
the per capita debt for public purposes in 1925 was greater in Florida than in any 
other state. Aside from bonded indebtedness, he found extensive floating in- 
debtedness in the form of time warrants in addition to the ordinary anticipation 
warrants. 

Interest rates were high on bonds and still higher on time warrants and an- 
ticipation warrants. The high interest rates were probably due to the fact that 
large debts had been incurred, although distance from financial centers may 
have had some effect. Six per cent interest on bonds and 8 per cent interest on 
time warrants were not at all uncommon. 

The legal conditions for debt incurrence are clearly and interestingly dis- 
cussed. It is indeed unusual to find that school districts may issue bonds to the 
extent of 20 per cent of their assessed valuation. School districts in Florida, 
however, had not seen fit even to approach this limit. The schools in Florida 
had actually been responsible for a smaller part of the public debt than had the 
schools in the country as a whole. Be this as it may, the interest cost of the 
school debt in Florida for the year ending June, 1927, was approximately three 
and one-half million dollars. The average daily attendance for the year was 
slightly more than one-fourth million. 

The author believes that the data warrant the conclusion that the schools are 
paying excessive interest charges, which result from the excessive incurrence of 
debt by other taxing agencies. He discusses the general causes of high interest 
charges for public borrowing and cites as evidence extensive data from technical 


* Henry Rowland Halsey, Borrowing Money for the Public Schools: A Study of Bor- 
rowing Practices in the Administration of Public Schools in Florida. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 368. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1929. Pp. viiit128. $1.50. 
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publications dealing with commerce and theories of political economists. The 
wisdom of publicity in connection with the sale of bonds or warrants is empha- 
sized. One chapter is devoted to a discussion of when to sell school bonds. The 
author disagrees with Clark and Royalty in their claim that there are seasonal 
variations in interest rates for bonds. He declares that “mechanical rules for 
timing a market action are not successful, except possibly the rule not to sell 
bonds or listed stocks on Christmas or New Yeatr’s.” 

The treatise is a real contribution in the field of educational finance. A good 
bibliography appears at the end of the book. The author answers many ques- 
tions which the student of school finance meets and which the school adminis- 
trator or board of education must deal with in some manner. The fact that the 
treatise is concerned with conditions in a state during a period of expansion and 
a succeeding period of depression adds to its interest. Much of it will be of inter- 
est to the reader of general educational literature. The entire treatise is valuable 
for those who would become familiar with school finance. It is scarcely saying 
too much to make the statement that hereafter no library on school finance will 


be complete without a copy of the book. 
G. W. WILLETT 
Lyons Townsuip HicuH ScHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
La GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


An analysis of the problems of interscholastic athletics —The conduct of inter- 
scholastic athletics is one of the time-consuming and challenging problems con- 
fronting school administrators today. The vested interests in interscholastic 
athletics have provided a large part of the literature on the subject, which, of 
course, presents only one point of view. A recent book' attacks the problem 
from the point of view of an educator and a director of physical education. The 
values of championships, the proper functions of athletic associations, and rules 
for the conduct of extra-curriculum activities in general are carefully analyzed 
by the author. 

An overview of the athletic situation as presented indicates an incipient trend 
which is hopeful. ‘“‘Up to the present moment the whole trend of organization 
has been toward larger and larger units, emphasis on glory and spectacles, and, 
therefore, nerve-excitement for onlookers, rather than play for players. But this 
trend shows signs of changing. As if the burden were too great to be borne, the 
downward-thrusting curve of over-organization has flattened and shows signs of 
returning to its base. Already three state high-school athletic associations have 
abolished certain ones or all of their state championship events, and, as a natural 
result, two of these state associations are revising their own functions” (p. 6). 
The trend in the East furnishes a challenge to the Middle West and the Far 
West. ‘“‘Proselyting has almost died out in New England” (p. 9). 


t Frederick Rand Rogers, The Future of Interscholastic Athletics. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. xviii+138. 
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The author contends that only a flimsy case can be made for championships. 
Increased interest and participation in all athletics and assistance in obtaining 
local support for larger playgrounds and improved facilities are doubtful values, 
according to the author. His position with regard to local support can be ques- 
tioned. Advertisement of town and school is, of course, a doubtful value since 
but one school can win the championship. The heightening of school spirit by 
means of championships is a doubtful value since unnecessary disturbances in 
school routine and distorted interests on the part of pupils usually result. Some 
defensible values of championships are not ignored. The position taken that the 
broadening effects of travel, the improvement in skill and understanding of the 
game, and the deflation of overdeveloped egos of local champions are defensible 
values of championships is well substantiated. 

The contention that the effects of championships on physical health and 
social character are injurious is well founded. The author insists that the great- 
est evil connected with championships is the distortion of physical-education 
programs. All educators are wrestling daily with this problem and undoubtedly 
agree with the author. Coaches all too often neglect their physical-education 
classes and devote their energies to the development of winning teams. “Most 
athletic coaches, and other school officers who favor championships, concentrate 
their attention and services on the few best-developed pupils, those who are 
star athletes, but neglect those who are unfamiliar with games and sports as 
well as those whose physical stature and constitutions preclude the possibility of 
their playing on school teams” (p. 39). 

The functions of interscholastic athletic associations are divided into general, 
primary, and secondary functions. The general functions are determination of 
championships, fostering of worthy ideals, and provision for arrangements that 
serve the convenience of the group. The author shows clearly that athletic as- 
sociations cannot foster educational ideals and championships simultaneously. 
The primary functions of athletic associations are determination of the types of 
contests to be held, selection of players, and designation of the time and place 
for each contest. In order to return athletics to its rightful place, the recom- 
mendation is made that the conduct of athletic organizations should be returned 
to the players with adult supervision. The secondary functions of athletic as- 
sociations are protection of health, provision of athletic facilities, and financial 
assistance. It is maintained that the health of players is not protected by ath- 
letic associations as it should be and that athletic facilities and finances are al- 
ways local problems. 

The two concluding chapters of the book deal with the nature and values of 
extra-curriculum activities and the proper relation of school officers to extra- 
curriculum activities. The central principle for all extra-curriculum activities is 
“pupil freedom with responsibility.” ‘The greatest hope of society lies in educa- 
tion; in the steadily increased incorporation of pupil projects in school life. In 
the curricular phases of this development teachers must always direct and con- 
trol, but in the extra-curriculum phases pupils must be made free to choose for 
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themselves, and be made fully responsible for planning, executing, and judging 
for themselves” (p. 128). The Appendix includes a model constitution for an 
interscholastic athletic association, which embodies the author’s principal 
ideas. 

Every individual engaged in the administration of education or in the man- 
agement or coaching of athletics should read the book critically. It undoubtedly 
represents a contribution to the movement for the improvement of interscholas- 


tic athletics. 
W. W. Haccarp 
Jotret HicH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Jouret, 


Determining basic generalizations, central themes, and cue concepts in the social 
studies.—During the past ten or twelve years much energy has been spent in 
attempts to determine something or other relating to the social studies. The 
number of these attempts has passed the three hundred mark. What has been 
determined ranges from basic facts, persons, and places to crucial issues, major 
social problems, and central themes. While in the early studies particulars were 
the chief concern, it would seem from a few of the more recent studies that 
emphasis is now being placed on principles and generalizations. This change in 
emphasis is well illustrated in a recent study,? in which an attempt was made to 
discover the basic generalizations, central themes, and cue concepts needed by 
curriculum-makers in the social studies. 

The first three chapters of the book are largely devoted to propaganda for 
the method of determining the curriculum in the social studies advocated by 
the group of which the author is a member. In these chapters the author acts 
the part of a propagandist rather than that of a scientist. Not until chapter iv 
does the scientist appear. It is here that one finds a description of the procedure 
used in determining basic generalizations in the social studies. The reader is 
much relieved when he reaches this chapter. After reading more than sixty 
pages of material somewhat irrelevant to the investigation, he is happy to be let 
into the real secrets of the author’s problems, methods, and materials. 

The list of books used as a basis for the study is too long to be reproduced 
here. For many of the readers of the School Review it will be enough to say that 
the list is made up largely of the works of certain so-called “frontier thinkers,” 
who are supposed to have in their books all that is needed in a curriculum in the 
social studies. Sixty-one books were analyzed to discover statements of funda- 
mental themes, basic generalizations, and cue concepts. Eight hundred and 
eighty-eight basic generalizations were discovered. These are listed with the 
source of each in the 110 pages of chapter v. Originally, there were 3,230 of 


t Neal Billings, A Determination of Generalizations Basic to the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum. University Research Monographs, Number 11. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
Inc., 1929. Pp. xiit+-290. $3.00. 
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these basic generalizations. Combining and rephrasing finally reduced this 
number to 888. 

To the list of fundamental themes discovered in the books by “frontier think- 
ers” were added three other lists, one of which was drawn from the generaliza- 
tions mentioned. The items in the composite list of fundamental themes num- 
ber 125. “Feeding an industrial world” and “The prevention of war” are ex- 
amples of fundamental themes. 

Chapter vii is devoted to the cue concepts used in the generalizations dis- 
covered in the sixty-one books analyzed and their relative importance. In this 
chapter 505 of the 1,115 cue concepts used in the 888 generalizations are listed. 
The table listing these concepts includes for each what the author calls a “‘cause”’ 
score, a “result” score, and a total score. Such cue concepts as “trade,” “‘price,”’ 
and “geographical environment” stand near the top of the list. 

In the last chapter the author again assumes the réle of propagandist. In- 
stead of drawing certain fundamental conclusions justified by the study, he 
attempts to apply his findings to curriculum-making in the social studies. The 
author devotes two pages of this chapter to answering the possible criticism 
that the acceptance of his findings as guides to curriculum content will mean 
“repression of child nature.” At the end of the chapter the reader’s attention is 
again called to the very special value of basic generalizations, fundamental 
themes, and cue concepts. 

R. M. Tryon 


A textbook for the course in vocations—A youth makes no decision more im- 
portant or more far reaching than that involved in the selection of a life-work, 
a career in which he will be efficient and happy while rendering the maximum 
service to society. Until recently, adequate vocational information was not 
available, and this all-important decision was left to chance, family tradition, 
or the painful process of trial and error. 

In Vocations: The World’s Work and Its Workers' Professor Proctor outlines 
the requirements, opportunities, and limitations in approximately thirty major 
fields of human endeavor. ‘Selected References” and “Seek-further Questions 
and Suggestions” at the end of each chapter furnish abundant material for 
investigation along many lines of special interest. 

The difficulty of the reading material and the data presented seem peculiarly 
appropriate for the information and guidance of pupils at the senior high school 
level. For those who must leave school at the end of the junior high school period 
and who tend to drift into “blind-alley” jobs, more elementary material should 
be provided. 

While educational guidance and vocational guidance are evidently the pri- 
mary function of the textbook, there is no reason why a comprehensive study of 
vocations should not contribute to general education on a par with history, 

t William Martin Proctor, Vocations: The World’s Work and Its Workers. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. x+382. $1.48. 
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geography, or science. The reviewer believes that the author not only has made 
an outstanding contribution to the field of educational and vocational guidance 


but has contributed to general education as well. 
R. R. Roprnson 
Townsuip HicH ScHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Jouret, ILLrNors 


A survey of general maihematics—The new psychology which has placed 
emphasis on that education which meets the needs of the people of today has led 
to a reorganization of many courses of study. The movement to reorganize 
mathematics on a psychological basis marked the beginning of the movement 
for general mathematics. Such a type of reorganization has been attempted in 
many places during the last quarter of a century, with the result that many 
changes have taken place in the teaching of mathematics. Since the new math- 
ematics has in many instances assumed different names and has caused some 
confusion in the minds of teachers as to its nature, a recent book! which records 
the history, success, and extent of the teaching of general mathematics in Amer- 
ican high schools is very timely. 

In chapter ii the author ‘shows that different names have been applied to 
general mathematics according to the types advocated, that is, according to the 
different ways of uniting the subject matter. After a careful study of the various 
types of general mathematics, the author concludes that it does not seem best in 
his study to make any fine distinction between different types as they all at- 
tempt to break down the compartment method of teaching subject matter and 
to teach mathematics from a psychological point of view. In the next chapter 
the history of the general-mathematics movement is given in order to show how 
the present traditional arrangement of mathematics came to be introduced in 
our schools and how the general-mathematics movement came into existence 
and is replacing the older method of teaching. 

In order to show present trends, the author devotes the next five chapters to 
experimental investigations dealing with the results of the teaching of general 
mathematics, a critical study of more than one hundred textbooks for the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, and a study of the extent of the teaching of 
general mathematics. 

Chapters ix and x are devoted to a study of the relative merits of traditional 
mathematics and general mathematics. The author endeavors to determine the 
merits of the two types of mathematics by means of a questionnaire study of the 
opinions of teachers of mathematics and specialists in the pedagogy of the sub- 
ject. Although the results of experimentation are given here and there in the 
various chapters of the book, the outstanding results are summarized in the last 


* Clarence McCormick, The Teaching of General Mathematics in the Secondary Schools 
of the United States. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 386. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. 174. $1.75. 
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chapter. Suggestions for the teaching of junior and senior high school mathe- 
matics are given. 

The book is well written and presents a complete discussion of general 
mathematics. Teachers and supervisors of mathematics should acquaint them- 
selves with its contents. 

C. A. STONE 


Conditions underlying behavior problems.—The point of view of educators and 
child-welfare workers relative to behavior problems has undergone a definite 
change in recent years. Formerly, attention was directed primarily to acts of 
misconduct without regard to the conditions underlying the acts. More recently 
educators have turned their attention to the individual and to the events, ex- 
periences, or conditions which influence his behavior. The latter point of view 
places emphasis on an understanding of conditions underlying behavior. At 
least two approaches to the problem are represented in current practice. One 
approach employs the method of case study and seeks, through intensive studies 
of individual cases, to arrive at an understanding of behavior problems. The 
other approach employs the method of the sociological survey and seeks, 
through the study of large groups, to formulate generalizations relative to the 
environmental conditions which accompany or underlie certain types of behavior. 

A recent study! employing the second method presents an analysis of the 
conditioning influences underlying the behavior of 1,373 boys who were assigned 
to the William A. Lee School (a disciplinary school) in Philadelphia. The report 
comprises three chapters and eight appendixes. Chapter i contains a summary 
of related studies and introduces the problem by a brief discussion of the place 
of such agencies as the home, the school, the court, and special juvenile institu- 
tions in the treatment of behavior cases. Chapter ii comprises the major part of 
the report. It presents the results of a survey of various contributing influences 
leading to the assignment of boys to the William A. Lee School. The survey 
deals with the following topics: reasons for sending boys to the disciplinary 
school, court records of boys admitted, physical status, intellectual and edu- 
cational status, chronological age, race, nationality and citizenship, religious 
affiliations, family organization, size of family and rank of boy in family, home 
conditions and environment, economic status of parents, out-of-school activities, 
time spent in disciplinary school, reasons for dismissal from disciplinary school, 
and post-school careers. Chapter iii presents a composite picture of the be- 
havior-problem boy in terms of twenty-nine descriptive statements growing out 
of the findings of the survey. It also presents a suggestive guidance program for 
dealing with behavior-problem cases. The appendixes contain two types of ma- 
terial—the forms employed in making the survey and reports of ten studies of 
individual cases. The case studies are included to show the necessity for treating 
each behavior-problem boy as an individual. 


t Albert Alexander Owens, The Behavior-Problem Boy: A Socio-Educational Survey. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1929. Pp. 188. 
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The findings of the survey reveal much interesting information concerning 
the conditions which surrounded the lives of a group of behavior-problem boys. 
The method employed in making the study limits the conclusions relating to 
causes of misconduct to descriptions of contributing influences. No attempt is 
made to establish definite connections between the conditions disclosed and the 
behavior of individuals. In view of these facts, conclusions relative to causes 
must be critically and judiciously interpreted. The materials in the appendixes 
are suggestive of techniques which may be employed in other studies. 

The report will be of interest to administrators and teachers in disciplinary 
schools. Social reformers, child-welfare workers, and others interested in prob- 
lems of juvenile behavior will find in the report valuable data for comparative 
purposes. The treatment is technical. The report will be of interest primarily 
to the critical reader. 


J. M. McCattisTER 
NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Reading materials for third-year Latin—Teachers of third-year Latin who 
desire to develop in their pupils some appreciation of Ciceronian prose, its style 
and content, are handicapped by the narrow choice of Cicero’s works to be found 
in most of the available textbooks. The traditional orations which meet college- 
entrance requirements often constitute the reading material for the entire year. 


Since in many high schools it is not practicable to require several different books 
during the year in one subject, a collection of Cicero’s writings and other selec- 
tions under one cover? may meet the need for a wider range of reading material. 
Besides, a comprehensive collection of Cicero’s writings should give the pupils 
a more representative view of him as a literary figure than they can secure from 
the traditional orations. Selections from Pliny, Livy, and Sallust and a few 
stories from a medieval Latin author, Ekkehart, are included. This wide choice 
of material is a departure from the traditional plan and is in accordance with 
the recommendations of the report of the Classical Investigation. 

All necessary forms and syntax as well as prose composition exercises are in- 
cluded. The book therefore suffices for the work of the entire year. The Intro- 
duction presents an account of Cicero’s life and an adequate outline of the essen- 
tials of Roman government. 

In their selections from Cicero, exclusive of the orations, the authors have 
largely confined their choice to narrative material. Included in the list are The 
Tusculan Disputations, De Officiis, De Natura Deorum, De Legibus, De Re 
Publica, and De Divinatione, and others, not all of which can be used to ad- 
vantage with every third-year class because of the mature type of thinking in- 
volved. Careful selection should be made by the teacher, for philosophical 


* Karl P. Harrington and Walter V. McDuffee, Third-Year Latin: Cicero and Other 
Prose Writers. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. Pp. Ixviii+542+140. $1.96. 
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discussion is not easy for the average high-school pupil, and even the stories are 
often rather profound. 

Opportunity for sight reading is provided. There are also oral drill exercises 
in prose composition. Footnotes are placed at the bottom of the page for con- 
venience, and, in the words of the authors, “an effort has been made to keep the 
notes simple, definitely helpful, and not too numerous.” 

Aside from the wider selection of material provided, the book has little new 
to recommend it. The success of its plan depends on the character of the class, 
its previous preparation, and, above all, wise adaptation by the teacher. The 
book offers variety and deviation from the accustomed routine. 

MARJORIE Fay 


A textbook in American history.—It is evident that in the teaching of Ameri- 
can history in secondary schools the modern tendency is toward interpretation 
of historical materials and the presentation of the history of the United States 
in its true relation to the history of other American nations and of the rest of the 
world. Teachers are demanding greater emphasis on those forces which, running 
continuously through the development of the nation, have brought about the 
emergence of a world-power. Sectional disturbances, which from time to time 
have vexed the United States, have too often in the past been treated from a 
biased point of view. It is only right and just that the pupils in our secondary 
schools should have the history of their country presented in its true perspective. 
Care should be taken to avoid inculcating in the adolescent mind views which 
are prejudicial to the correct interpretation of movements and events. A recent 
textbook,? which is the outgrowth of the author’s experience in teaching high- 
school and college students, attempts to remove some of the glaring weaknesses 
of the ordinary exposition and to bring before the pupil the latest results of 
modern research and scholarship. 

The author has attempted to improve the usual treatment of American his- 
tory in five respects. First, following in the footsteps of Professor Frederick J. 
Turner, who several years ago pointed out the significance of the frontier in 
American history, the author has attempted to interpret the importance of the 
West somewhat more in detail than has been done heretofore. He believes that 
this phase of the development of our country has been neglected in the past and 
that pupils should have presented to them a full treatment of the Westwai i 
Movement in American history. Second, the author has undertaken to present 
the slavery controversy, culminating in the Civil War, from an unbiased point 
of view, “such as will be equally acceptable to the descendants of the men who 
wore the blue and to those of the men who wore the gray” (p. v). History must 
tell the truth and nothing but the truth. Third, the author has sought to trace 
those forces making for a strong centralized government, emphasizing particu- 
larly the period since 1860. Fourth, the author has emphasized the foreign rela- 

* Wilson Porter Shortridge, The Development of the United States. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1929. Pp. xiit+776. $2.00. 
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tions of the United States, for, as the author states, “in order to understand our 
place in the world today, we must realize that American development has not 
taken place entirely apart from the history of the rest of the world” (p. vii). 
Fifth, the author has given attention throughout the book to the history of 
Canada and its influence on American history. This emphasis is a decided step 
forward in tending to break down the idea long prevalent that the history of the 
United States should be taught as an isolated narrative. 

The book is divided into six parts. The introduction to each division includes 
a brief presentation or overview in order to give the pupil a general idea of the 
material involved. The six divisions are as follows: ‘America as Part of the 
British Empire, 1492-1783”; “Establishing a Government and Defining Our 
Relations with Europe, 1783-1815”; “Nationalism and Democracy, 1815- 
1865”; “Reconstruction and Progress, 1865-1898”; “Expansion and Readjust- 
ment, 1898-1917”; ““America and World Affairs, 1917—1929.”’ Each of the main 
divisions is divided into a number of chapters, with a good bibliography at- 
tached. Lists of suggested exercises and problems are appended to each chapter. 
These exercises and problems have been devised in an attempt to focus the learn- 
ing of the pupil on the political, social, and economic forces actively at work in 
American history. 

Although the author does not attempt to get away from a chronological 
treatment, the book is an excellent presentation of the subject, and the style is 
convincing and clear. As a recent addition to the growing number of books in- 
volving new approaches to American history, The Development of the United 
States is well worth the careful attention of teachers of American history in 


secondary schools. 
Tracy E. STREVEY 
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